Alumni  Fund 
Gets  Flying  Start  . . . 


March  i4,  i960  Executive  Committee  Notes 


DeAR  FELLOW'  REALIZERS: 


The  first  reports  are  encouraging.  Personal  solicitation 
campaigns  are  complete  in: 

1.  Akron  2.  Canton  3.  Dayton  4.  Youngstown. 

In  all,  390  alumni  were  solicited.  Some  265  responded 
with  gifts  that  totaled: 

$4,951.60 


Compared  with  1959:  131  more  alumni  gave  in  I960 
than  in  1959  (an  increase  of  97.8%.  Some  $2556.12 
more  money  was  given  (an  increase  of  106.5%). 


Yeomen:  Clarence  Amstutz,  '26 
Kendall  Briggs,  '41 
Jack  Martin,  '48 
Bill  Mezger,  ’38 


Youngstown 

Akron 

Canton 

Dayton 


Right  now  person-to-person  campaigns  are  going  on  in 
Cincinnati  (Mike  Waller,  ’49),  and  Columbus  (Jim 
Pohlman,  ’54),  where  158  alumni  are  being  visited. 


Meanwhile  chairmen  in  at  least  another  dozen  cities  are 
getting  ready  for  their  campaigns,  in  which  nearly 
2,000  more  alumni  will  be  called  on  by  fellow  alumni 
between  now  and  mid-May. 


Mail  requests  have  gone  out  to  another  15,000  alumni, 
and  a spot  check  of  the  early  returns  shows  that  a 
great  many  alumni  are  stepping  up  their  gift  in  I960! 


So  ...  On  this  drab  March  Monday,  as  I write  this,  pros- 
pects look  bright.  And  let  s hope  it  continues  this 
way! 


Yours  faithfully, 


S.  Douglas  (Doug)  Paw  emus,  ’38 


Meeting  in  oberlin  on  February  13,  members  of  the 
Alumni  Board’s  Executive  Committee  were  given  a 
frank  appraisal  of  the  present  status  of  the  Student  Loan 
Program.  In  part,  this  was  a preview  of  Bob  Barr’s  excellent 
article  on  scholarships  and  loans,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Alumni  Alagazine;  in  part  it  was  a re- 
port of  alumni  reaction  to  Oberlin  College’s  stand  on  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the  Government  Loan 
Program. 

Quite  apart  from  the  latter  complex  issue,  we  learned 
how  greatly  student  demand  for  loan  funds  has  increased 
since  1955,  influenced  in  great  part  by  major  increases  in 
tuition.  Loans  have  grown  so  rapidly  in  this  period  that 
available  funds  will  soon  be  limited  only  to  the  amount 
which  is  paid  back  each  year  by  previous  borrowers.  When 
this  becomes  true,  Oberlin  College  will  be  able  to  provide 
less  than  one-half  the  amount  of  funds  now  loaned  an- 
nually. 

We  also  learned  that  85  per  cent  of  funds  now  available 
for  loans  carry  relatively  high  interest  rates.  Five  years  ago 
only  58  percent  of  available  loan  funds  bore  high  interest 
rates. 

In  order  to  meet  these  problems,  Oberlin  College  is 
planning  to  make  available  a fund  of  at  least  $50,000  to 
supplement  current  loan  funds  and  to  insure  that  students 
may  borrow  at  low  interest  rates. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  alumni  can  help  the  College  es- 
tablish dris  fund  by  replacing,  with  their  increased  gifts  to 
the  Alumni  Fund,  the  interest  that  this  money  would  nor- 
mally be  earning  for  the  college,  or  about  $2,000.00  an- 
nually. 

And  we  are  glad  to  report  that  a number  of  alumni  have 
already  notified  us  that  they  have  increased  their  gift  this 
year  so  as  to  make  just  such  a move  possible!  We  thank 
them  sincerely. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  find  quite  a number  of 
letters  from  alumni  stating  their  opinions  about  Oberlin 
College's  position  regarding  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  We  have  made  a smdy  of  the  twenty-three  let- 
ters received  from  alumni  and  present  die  following  facts: 

1 )  We  have  received  the  same  number  of  letters  against 
Oberlin’s  stand  as  for  it.  One  is  classified  as  neutral. 

2)  Of  those  opposed,  a majority  (6)  graduated  prior  to 

1926. 

3)  Of  those  supporting,  a majority  (7)  have  graduated 
since  1948. 

4)  In  each  group  seven  women  and  four  men  replied. 

5 )  The  one  neutral  reply  was  from  a man. 

This  is  far  too  small  a number  from  which  to  draw  any 
general  conclusions  about  Oberlin  alumni,  but  we  trust  it 
will  afford  interested  alumni  some  food  for  thought. 
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Oberliniana 

Since  we  published  "The  Man  That 
Corrupted  Oberlin”  ( February  Alumni 
Magazine ) Professor  Ralph  H.  Single- 
ton,  ’23,  indicates  that  several  letters 
have  contributed  an  interesting  foot- 
note to  the  Mark  Twain  legend. 

CHARLES  LAURENCE  BAKER,  '07, 
writes  that  when  he  was  An  Ober- 
lin "students  thought  Mark  Twain 
wrote  the  Hadleyburg  yarn  in  order 
to  satirize  some  most  objectionable  of 
Oberlin’s  traits.”  He  adds,  "We 
thought  that  Mark  had  said  that  if  un- 
able to  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
except  via  Oberlin  he  would  descend, 
thereby  making  the  trip  via  Hades.” 
Another  letter,  written  in  1938  to 
Julian  S.  Fowler,  College  Librarian, 
and  contributed  by  Warren  Taylor, 
professor  of  English,  tells  a curious 
story  of  how  the  writer,  who  signs 
himself  "Uncle  Bob  [Robert  E.]  Sher- 
wood, the  Last  of  Barnum’s  Clowns,” 
met  his  old  pal”  Mark  Twain  for  the 
first  time  in  Oberlin  the  day  Twain 
lectured  to  idle  students.  Full  of  ob- 
vious inaccuracies,  this  letter,  how- 


ever, opened  a new  trail  — to  Sher- 
wood’s autobiography,  Here  \V~e  Are 
Again,  published  in  1926.  In  this 
book  Sherwood  recounts  the  same  an- 
ecdote, in  a different  version.  The 
meeting,  he  writes,  took  place  in 
Bryan,  Ohio,  where  he  was  playing 
with  Barnum’s  circus.  Mark  had  just 
come  from  Oberlin,  where  he  "and 
Bill  Nye"  had  been  lecmring.  After 
the  circus  performance,  Mark  and  he 
sat  around  smoking  and  talking.  Dur- 
ing the  conversation  Mark  told  him  of 
"having  been  criticized”  by  the  faculty 
"for  smoking  before  the  students.  . . .” 
Sherwood  goes  on: 

"I  said  to  him:  'So  you  are  the  man 
who  corrupted  Oberlin?’ 

"He  replied  that  he  was  and  that  he 
believed  he  could  write  a story  about 
At,  and  this  incident  suggested  The 
Man  Who  Corrupted  Hadleyburg.’’ 
Sherwood  is  demonstrably  mistaken 
in  names,  dates,  places — An  fact,  in  al- 
most every  particular.  Did  he  make 
the  whole  thing  up  out  of  thin  air? 
Tell  it  so  often  he  believed  it  himself? 
Even  if  he  did,  it  would  seem  that  here 
is  the  source  of  the  legend  that  Ober- 
lin sat  for  the  portrait  of  Hadleyburg. 


OUR  cover  pictures  Illumination 
Night,  at  Commencement:  the 
plaza  in  front  of  Finney  Chapel,  hub 
of  activities,  with  the  College  band 
playing  an  outdoor  concert  and  hun- 
dreds of  alumni,  faculty,  students,  par- 
ents wandering  around  greeting  friends. 
The  photograph  was  taken  in  1959  by 
A.  E.  (Pinky)  Princehorn,  College 
photographer,  who  is  currently  being 
honored  by  a one-man  show  of  his 
photographs  in  the  Art  Museum.  For 
"The  Best  of  Pinky,”  see  page  12. 

Viewed  from  a distance  the  Ober- 
lin building  program  may  appear 
haphazard  to  some.  However,  College 
officials  must  constantly  adapt  plans 
to  the  realities  of  building  costs,  stu- 
dent population,  etc.  Chuck  Isackes, 
’38,  Director  of  Development,  has 
done  his  best  in  the  opening  article 
to  unscramble  the  various  plans  and 
past  announcements.  See  Page  4. 

For  the  last  ten  years  publisher 
Charles  A.  (Chuck)  Mosher,  ’28,  has 
been  news,  for  he  has  been  a most  ac- 
tive member,  for  five  terms,  of  the 
Ohio  State  Senate.  Now  a candidate 
for  Congress,  we  wonder  if  he  is  plan- 
ning an  assault  on  Washington’s 
closed  doors.  For  his  attack  on  secrecy 
in  state  government  see  page  8. 

Doug  polhemus,  ’38,  executive 
director  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
quotes  facts  and  figures  on  the  fund 
and  loan  situation  — and  some  sur- 
prising statistics  on  alumni  reaction  to 
the  stand  of  the  College  on  NDEA. 
See  page  2. 

Language  study  had  the  spotlight 
turned  on  it  when  Americans  began 
to  wonder  why  we  trailed  the  USSR 
in  linguistic  achievements.  Professor 
John  W.  Kneller,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  French  and  Italian,  at  our 
request,  brings  you  down  to  date  in 
what’s  happening  in  the  study  of  for- 
eign languages  on  campus.  See 
page  14. 

When  Dr.  Delphine  Hanna  ar- 
rived in  Oberlin  75  years  ago  this  fall, 
she  was  imbued  with  an  idea  of  phy- 
sical training  for  women  that  was 
most  revolutionary.  From  that  be- 
ginning the  department  of  physical 
education  for  women  has  moved 
steadily  ahead  to  the  position  it  now 
holds  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Betty  McCue.  For  an  account  of  to- 
day’s activities,  see  the  story  by  our 
assistant  editor  "Andy”  Polhemus, 
’37,  on  page  16. 
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Headlines  of  the  Past 


By  Charles  French  Isack.es,  ’38 
Director  of  Development 


First  wing  of  the  Henry  Churchill  King  Memorial  Building  as  it  will  look  on  completion  when  viewed  from  the  north.  In  the  background 
is  Rice  Hall  which  will  be  remodelled  for  faculty  offices.  White  lines  indicate  where  the  final  portion  of  the  King  Building  will  be  lo- 
cated after  Warner  Hall  has  been  removed.  The  first  wing  of  the  King  Building  along  with  utilization  of  Rice,  which  is  a steel  and  con- 
crete building,  will  provide  more  faculty  offices  and  classrooms  than  was  contemplated  in  original  King  Building  plans. 


During  the  short  time  that  I have  been  back  in  Ober- 
lin,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years  since  graduating, 
I have  met  many  alumni  who  were  rather  puzzled  by  the 
various  goals  and  plans  that  have  been  announced  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  program.  Such  perplexity  is 
quite  understandable  but  is  no  reflection  on  either  the 
alumni  nor  the  college  officials.  It  stems  from  rapidly 
changing  external  forces,  i.e.,  inflation,  population  growth, 
etc.,  which  have  made  restudy  and  alteration  of  internal 
plans  desirable.  Despite  unavoidable  delays  and  changes 
the  program  is  moving  forward. 

I have  been  asked  to  tackle  the  job  of  unravelling  the 
rather  complexly  interwoven  threads  of  changing  programs 
for  buildings  and  methods  of  financing  construction  of 
them.  This  is  an  assignment  that  would  have  delighted 
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the  heart  of  Robert  Benchley!  He  would  have  plunged 
wholeheartedly  into  the  task.  Not  being  blessed  with  his 
lucidity,  and  without  the  inspiration  of  Dorothy  Parker 
at  my  side,  I approach  the  subject  with  somewhat  more 
temerity. 

However  I am  encouraged  by  one  fact.  If  my  own 
foggy  knowledge  of  Oberlin  matters  over  a period  of 
twenty  years  is  typical,  as  I suspect  it  is,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  readers  who  approach  this  article  serenely  un- 
perplexed. Like  me  (until  recently)  they  won’t  have  read 
enough  regarding  various  plans  and  goals  to  be  confused. 
I only  hope  that  persevering  to  the  end  of  this  account 
won’t  place  them  also  in  the  ranks  of  the  puzzled  and 
perplexed. 

THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


A hook  At  the  Headlines 

Now  let's  take  a quick  look  at  some  of  the  headlines  in 
past  Oberlin  publications: 

1953 _ "A  TEN-YEAR  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

FOR  OBERLIN  — GOAL  $10,655,000." 

1957  — "BUILDING  FOR  THE  FUTURE”  — Trustees 

Authorize  7 Year,  $10,000,000  Construction 

Program  To  Start  Immediately. 

1958  — "BUILDING  FOR  TODAY  AND  TOMOR- 

ROW” — New  Campus  Plan  Announced. 

1959  — "THREE  YEAR  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

LAUNCHED  — GOAL  $6,000,000.” 

Some  wag  has  ventured  to  suggest  that  Oberlin  should 
announce  the  launching  of  a "Building  Program  For  Yes- 
terday.” Unhappily  there's  some  truth  behind  this  obser- 
vation. 

The  announcement  in  1953  of  a ten  year  program  to 
cost  $10,655,000  was  made  with  the  following  needs  in 
mind: 

Henry  Churchill  King  Memorial  Building  $1,380,000 


Dormitories  and  Dining  Facilities  2,325,000 

Science  Building 1,000,000 

Conservatory  Addition  450,000 

Endowment 5,500,000 


By  1957  part  of  these  needs  had  been  met  and  funds  were 
available  for  some  future  building  construction.  How- 


ever, new  needs  had  arisen  and  building  plans  announced 
in  1953  were  altered  after  thorough  study. 

During  1957  the  Board  of  Trustees  received  a report 
from  Douglas  Orr,  an  expert  on  campus  planning  who 
had  been  retained  to  present  a master  plan  for  future 
campus  development.  His  recommendations,  with  some 
modification,  were  accepted.  The  new  Orr  program  pro- 
vided for  the  possible  construction  of  two  additional  aca- 
demic buildings  at  a cost  of  $3,100,000.  The  rise  in 
construction  costs  and  wisely  altered  plans  had  increased 
the  amount  needed  for  the  science  building  from  the 
$1,000,000  shown  above  to  $2,400,000.  A decision  to 
build  an  entirely  new  Conservatory  of  Music  rather  than 
erect  an  addition  had  upped  this  item  by  $1,800,000.  Since 
1953  it  had  become  evident  that  additions  to  the  Hall 
Auditorium  and  the  Women's  Gym  were  desirable,  which 
meant  another  $400,000. 

All  of  these  items  added  to  the  most  pressing  of  the 
unfinanced  building  needs  in  the  original  $10,655,000, 
made  a neat  package  of  $10,000,000,  hence  the  1957  head- 
line, "BUILDING  FOR  THE  FUTURE”  — Trustees  Au- 
thorize 7 Year,  $10,000,000  Construction  Program  To  Start 
Immediately.  The  1958  headline  was  the  announcement 
to  the  alumni  of  the  specific  program  outlined  by  Douglas 
Orr,  the  cost  of  which  was  the  $10,000,000  goal  announced 
in  1957. 

CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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Dascomb  Hall  which  houses  approximately  200  Freshman  women  as  it  looks  when  viewed  from  the  back  of  Warner  Gym.  A portion 
of  the  dining  room  which  can  accommodate  more  than  400  students  can  be  seen  on  the  right. 


Headlines 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  5 


In  1959  it  seemed  advisable  to  focus  attention  on  two 
of  the  building  projects,  yet  to  be  financed,  which  had  been 
given  the  highest  priority  by  the  College,  namely,  the 
Science  and  Conservatory  of  Music  Buildings.  However, 
since  the  original  announcement,  the  anticipated  cost  of 
these  two  facilities  had  grown  from  $1,540,000  in  1953  to 
$4,650,000  in  1957  and  then  up  to  $6,000,000  in  1959, 
as  a result  of  altered  plans  and  rising  construction  costs. 
Thus  the  birth  of  the  1959  headline,  "THREE  YEAR 
BUILDING  PROGRAM  LAUNCHED  — GOAL  $6,- 
000,000.” 


of  President  King.  The  first  wing  of  this  building  is  now 
under  construction  on  a site  just  north  of  Warner  and 
Rice  Halls. 


Dormitories  and  Dining  Facilities. 

Dormitory  rooms  for  approximately  200  men  and  200 
women  along  with  dining  facilities  for  130  were  the  1953 
goals.  Rooms  for  400  students  were  provided  with  the 
construction  of  Barrows  and  Dascomb  Halls.  Over  400 
students  can  be  fed  in  the  new  dining  room  built  in  con- 
nection with  Dascomb,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
number  anticipated  in  the  1953  plan. 


Progress  T o Dale 

Turning  back  to  previously  announced  goals,  let’s  see 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  reaching  them. 

Henry  Churchill  King  Memorial  Building. 

The  initial  target  was  to  raise  funds  for  the  construction 
of  a classroom  and  faculty  office  building  named  in  honor 


Hales  Gym  Addition. 

An  addition  to  the  women's  gym  was  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1958  and  is  currently  being  used  to  house  the 
Zoology  Department  until  the  new  science  building  is 
erected.  Old  Second  Church,  temporary  home  of  Zoology 
for  30  years,  has  been  razed  to  provide  space  for  the  new 
Conservatory  of  Music. 
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Hall  Auditorium  Addition. 

An  addition  to  Hall  Auditorium  was  completed  in  the 
Spring  of  I960  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Speech  De- 
partment which  has  been  moved  from  Sturges  Hall. 


Endowment. 

Oberlin  has  received  more  than  $3,300,000  of  endow- 
ment toward  the  original  goal  of  $5,500,000.  Many  gifts 
have  contributed  to  this  total.  The  two  largest  gifts  were 
$325,000  to  endow  the  Danforth  Chair  of  Religion  and 
the  Ford  Foundation  Gift  of  $1,487,500  to  improve  faculty 
salaries. 


A Glimpse  Ahead. 

Spurred  by  a challenge  gift  of  $800,000  from  the  Charles 
F.  Kettering  Foundation  for  the  science  building  and  two 
gifts  totalling  $150,000  for  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
buildings,  Oberlin  officials  are  perfecting  plans  for  securing 
the  total  needed  for  these  two  projects.  Announcement 
regarding  specific  details  of  this  program  will  be  made  in 
the  near  future.  In  the  meantime  efforts  are  being  in- 
tensified to  secure  other  major  donations. 


Finis. 

To  anyone  who  has  managed  to  struggle  this  far  through 
plans,  dollars,  goals  and  buildings  I wish  to  express  sincere 
appreciation.  You  must  really  love  Oberlin! 


Doorway  of  Barrows  Hall  which  is  located  on  Woodland 
Avenue  immediately  south  of  Noah.  This  building,  which 
houses  approximately  200  men,  was  constructed  with  funds 
borrowed  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  on  a 
low  interest,  long  term  basis  thus  making  it  possible  to  re- 
pay the  loan  from  student  rentals. 


New  addition  to  Hales  Gymnasium  which  is  located  on  West  Lorain  Street  just  east  of  Allen  Hospital.  This  portion  of  the  building  will 
provide  housing  for  the  Zoology  Department  until  the  new  science  building  is  constructed.  Although  better  than  old  Second  Church  these 
temporary  quarters  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Zoology  Department,  either  for  teaching  or  research  space 
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OHIO  SHOWS  THE  WAY! 


The  Revolt  Against  Secrecy 

in  State  and  Local 

By  Charles  A.  Mosher,  '28  VjO  VGOlIYlGIlt 


I AM  privileged  to  live  in  "wide  open”  Oberlin.  Bnt 
if  I were  living  in  a community  in  which  local  officials 
decided  public  policy  behind  closed  doors,  I believe  I would 
attempt  to  open  those  doors. 

Presumably  most  Oberlin  alumni  will  agree  diat  a citi- 
zen should  always  have  the  right  to  know  what  his  school, 
village  or  city  and  county  officials  are  doing,  and  why.  It 
is  axiomatic  that  public  access  to  the  governing  process  is 
essential,  if  elected  representatives  are  to  be  held  respon- 
sible. It  is  imperative  that  the  public  keep  informed. 

And  yet  thousands  of  Oberlinians  undoubtedly  live  in 
communities  where  public  business  frequently  is  conducted 
in  private  and  where  the  news  of  government  is  poorly 
reported,  if  reported.  Thousands  live  where  even  the  leg- 
islative committees  at  the  state  level  debate  and  vote  in 
secret. 

Only  within  the  past  eight  to  ten  years  has  there  de- 
veloped a concerted  effort  to  open  the  long  closed  doors 
of  local  and  state  government.  Though  not  heralded  by 
large  headlines  or  dramatic  incidents,  it  has  become  a re- 
form movement  of  major  importance.  It  has  grown  rapid- 
ly in  scope,  momentum  and  effectiveness.  But  like  any 
quest  for  freedom  it  is  necessarily  unending,  its  essence  is 
"eternal  vigilance.” 

I suggest  it  is  a matter  which  should  appeal  to  many 
readers  of  diis  magazine.  Oberlinians  characteristically  are 
more  concerned  for  community  improvement  than  are 
"normal”  human  beings,  are  more  willing  to  devote  energy 
and  courage  to  significant  reforms.  Each  of  you  might 
find  it  very  interesting  and  worthwhile  to  determine  for 
yourself  how  "open”  are  meetings  of  die  many  official 
boards,  councils  and  commissions  in  your  own  immediate 
community.  And  many  of  you  who  actually  serve  on  such 
boards  and  commissions  might  well  give  a second  thought 
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to  the  procedures  of  your  own  groups;  to  what  extent  are 
you  deciding  and  acting  in  secret? 

Public  business  should  be  the  public’s  business,  but  near- 
ly everywhere  much  of  it  is  done  in  private,  in  what  is 
called  "executive  session,”  "committee  of  the  whole,” 
"study  meeting,”  "informal  caucus,”  "coffee  conference," 
"special  meeting,”  or  whatever  excuse  comes  to  mind.  By 
any  name  these  closed-door  meetings  smell  the  same,  they 
smell  of  the  star  chamber.  The  standard  practice  is  to  set- 
tle differences  in  secret,  then  come  into  the  public  meeting 
only  to  go  through  cut  and  dried  motions  which  merely 
ratify  the  pre-determined  decisions,  with  little  or  no  pre- 
tense of  public  discussion  or  public  participation  in  the 
decisions. 

To  combat  such  secretiveness,  three  instruments  are 
proving  generally  effective.  State  legislatures  are  voting 
"open  meetings”  statutes.  Local  government  units  are  by 
their  own  action  ( In  official  resolutions  and  in  new  or 
amended  charters)  establishing  rules  which  require  that 
they  meet  only  in  public.  Local  editors  are  insisting  on 
their  right,  as  agents  of  the  public,  to  attend  and  report  all 
meetings,  and  are  arousing  public  opinion  in  support  of 
that  right. 

Newsmen  Often  At  Fault 

Of  course,  some  editors  and  reporters  have  seemed  to 
assume  that  "freedom  of  the  press,”  "freedom  of  informa- 
tion,” "the  right  to  know,”  etcetera,  are  their  own  personal 
properties  and  that  they  are  interested  in  such  rights  and 
privileges  largely  to  enhance  their  own  power  and  pride 
or  for  their  own  commercial  interest.  Taking  that  posi- 
tion, or  even  just  seeming  to,  is  a sad  mistake.  An  aggres- 
sive newsman,  acting  on  that  basis,  too  easily  creates  popu- 
lar sympathy  for  a secretive  public  official. 

It  is  imperative  to  recognize  always  this  fundamental 
fact  that , although  professional  newsmen  are  the  most 
effective  key  by  which  official  closed  doors  may  be 
opened,  reporters  and  editors  really  have  no  right  of  ac- 
cess to  the  governmental  process  which  is  not  first  of 
all  the  general  public’s  right. 

Access  is  a right  which  can  be  claimed  and  exercised 
by  a newspaper  (or  by  radio  and  TV)  only  as  agent  for 
the  public,  as  an  extension  of  the  ears  and  the  eyes  of 
the  citizens  who  read  the  newspaper. 
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Thus,  when  an  editor  demands  access  to  the  proceedings 
of  an  official  board  or  commission  in  your  community  and 
attempts  to  arouse  your  support  for  that  demand,  to  do  it 
effectively  he  should  pound  away  at  the  proposition  that 
it  is  you,  it  is  the  public  as  a whole  rather  than  just  his 
reporters,  who  are  being  hurt  when  officials  act  in  secret. 
That  proposition  is  valid.  Every  citizen  is  being  cheated 
of  information  he  has  a personal  right  to  know,  and  needs 
to  know,  when  government  is  conducted  in  secret. 

There  also  are  other  errors  which  newspapers  too  fre- 
quently have  made  in  the  past,  which  tend  to  weaken  the 
case  for  open  meetings.  Most  common  is  poor  reporting, 
inadequate  and  inaccurate. 

For  example,  it  is  a serious  mistake  for  an  editor  to  as- 
sign some  green  kid  to  report  an  important  meeting  of  the 
local  school  board.  Public  business,  especially  school  busi- 
ness, can  be  extremely  important  and  complex.  It  deserves 
to  be  reported  by  a competent,  mature,  well  informed  per- 
son. An  ignoramus,  or  a "Front  Page”  type  sensation 
monger  can  do  immeasurable  harm.  Too  many  public  of- 
ficials feel,  with  some  justification  based  in  their  own  ex- 
perience, that  the  press  can’t  be  trusted  to  report  govern- 
ment news  intelligently. 

Inaccurate  or  sensationalized  reporting  will  drive  local 
officials  back  behind  their  closed  doors  more  quickly  than 
anything  else.  But  I believe  there  exists  a pragmatic  rule 
which  applies  generally;  it  is  this,  that  candor  on  the  part 
of  office-holders,  their  willingness  to  discuss  and  act  in 
the  open,  increases  in  direct  relationship  as  responsibility 
and  accuracy  in  newspaper  reporting  increases. 

There  have  been  many  open  doors  in  government  which 
might  as  well  be  closed,  because  newsmen  have  not  used 
or  have  poorly  used  their  opportunity  and  their  obligation 
to  inform  the  public.  Thus,  the  failure  of  newspapers  to 
report  government  news  accurately  or  adequately  can  be  in 
itself  a closed  door,  an  abridgment  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion fully  as  reprehensible  as  secrecy  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment officials. 

If  newsmen,  as  agents  for  the  public,  have  the  right  to 
know,  then  they  also  have  the  obligation  to  tell  ...  to  tell 
government  news  accurately,  objectively  and  in  important 
detail. 


The  Timid,  Bashful  and  Thin  Skinned 

Seldom  do  local  officials  have  good  reason  to  hide.  The 


incidence  of  outright  dishonesty  or  other  improper  be- 
havior in  school  and  municipal  or  township  and  county 
boards  is  very  low. 

That  urge  to  act  behind  closed  doors  is  largely  the  prod- 
uct of  simple  embarrassment.  Local  officials  often  are 
timid  and  thin  skinned,  drey  hate  to  look  silly  in  the  pub- 
lic eye.  They  are  a conscientious  lot,  paid  litde  or  nothing 
for  the  really  heavy  responsibilities  and  troubles  they  incur. 
They  seldom  are  professionals  in  politics  and  government. 
Often  they  have  little  talent  or  background  for  the  job. 
They  feel  uncertain,  insecure,  vulnerable  to  ridicule.  They 
are  uncomfortable  when  expressing  their  views  in  public 
and  embarrassed  when  they  read  itheir  unrehearsed  com- 
ments reported  in  the  newspapers. 

Presence  of  the  public  at  an  official  board  meeting  may 
tend  to  bring  out  the  demagogue  or  ham  in  some  mem- 
bers, tending  to  make  for  a lot  of  useless  talk.  But  my 
impression  is  that  more  often,  when  reporters  or  specta- 
tors are  present,  members  "clam  up,”  at  least  until  they 
get  used  to  the  idea.  They  are  fearful  that  they  will  be 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  Thus  the  spurious  argu- 
ment will  be  offered  that  they  can  act  more  efficiently  and 
speak  more  freely,  more  to  the  point,  when  they  are  behind 
closed  doors. 

But  I submit  that  most  elected  officials  are  of  sufficient 
calibre  that  when  they  are  persuaded  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion carefully,  on  a reasoned  basis,  they  will  recognize  and 
accept  the  necessity  for  decision  making  in  the  open.  In 
the  long  run,  open  meetings  reduce  suspicion  and  criticism, 
build  public  confidence.  Given  a fair  trial,  government 
in  the  open  is  liked  by  most  intelligent  office  holders. 

I am  confident  die  experience  everywhere  is  the  same, 
that  once  the  precedent  for  open  meetings  of  any  group 
becomes  well  established,  it  is  not  likely  again  to  be  se- 
riously challenged  by  the  members  of  that  group.  It  be- 
comes accepted  as  a matter  of  habit,  a very  healthy  habit! 

It  may  be  argued  that  a secret  discussion  or  vote  will 
never  stay  secret,  it  leaks.  A good  reporter  can  nearly  al- 
ways find  some  member  who  will  "rat”  on  the  others.  The 
truth  will  out.  But  that  system  is  a poor  and  dangerous 
substitute  for  die  truly  open  meeting. 

And  another  poor  and  dangerous  substitute  is  the  offi- 
cial "hand  out”  system,  whereby  discussion  and  action  are 
taken  in  private  and  the  public  is  told  only  so  much  as  die 
board  members  agree  to  tell. 

Such  substitutes  provide  only  second  or  third  hand 
sources  of  information,  and  at  best  they  are  partial  and 
conflicting.  More  often  than  not  the  reports  from  such 
sources  will  be  distorted,  subject  to  personal  or  factional 
slanting.  Such  information  is  unreliable.  Publishing  it  is 
likely  to  prove  embarrassing  or  harmful. 

Citizens  who  cannot  themselves  attend  meetings  of  their 
public  bodies  deserve  a full  account  of  such  meetings  by 
first  hand  witnesses,  trained  to  report  objectively.  And 
that  account  should  include,  not  only  the  decisions  reached, 
but  how  diey  were  reached.  Debate,  negotiation,  bargain- 
ing, trading,  compromise,  accommodation,  reconciliation, 
these  all  are  essential  to  the  governing  process  at  every 
level.  And  as  much  as  possible  of  that  process  should  be 
on  the  public  record.  It  often  is  very  important,  if  elected 
or  appointed  officials  are  to  be  held  accountable,  that  the 
public  know  the  details  of  a ’board  meeting,  which  mem- 
bers argued  what,  and  why,  and  then  how  each  voted. 

Official  secrecy  can  lead  too  easily  to  abuse  of  power, 
to  cavalier  public-be-damnedism. 

The  “ Freedom  of  Info  rmation”  Movement 

In  recent  years  "Freedom  Of  Information,”  "The  Right 
To  Know”  and  "Public  Business  Is  The  Public’s  Business” 
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have  become  potent  slogans,  inspiring  a concerted  effort  by 
national,  state  and  local  associations  of  editors  and  pub- 
lishers to  educate  their  own  members  and  employees,  the 
voters,  and  elected  officials  everywhere,  to  the  necessity 
for  greater  public  access  to  government. 

The  "Freedom  of  Information  Center”  with  a substan- 
tial and  growing  endowment  and  a nationally  representa- 
tive board  of  trustees,  is  well  established  at  the  University 
of  Missouri’s  famed  School  of  Journalism.  It  is  develop- 
ing a large  library  containing  the  literature  and  the  law 
in  the  whole  field  of  free  speech  and  communication,  and 
it  produces  pamphlets  and  sponsors  research  and  a lecture 
series  in  that  field.  Its  informational  services  are  readily 
available  to  citizens  anywhere  who  face  the  problem  of 
closed  meetings  in  their  state  and  local  governments. 

Resistance  to  this  reform  movement  has  been  greatest  at 
the  top,  in  Washington,  where  the  congressional  system 
of  holding  many  closed  committee  hearings  and  the  prece- 
dent of  secrecy  in  the  executive  departments  are  firmly  es- 
tablished. Progress  is  being  made,  a few  more  government 
doors  are  opened  to  die  public  and  the  press  each  year  in 
die  nation’s  Capitol,  but  it  is  slow  and  uneven  progress. 

There  is  much  success  at  die  grass  roots  level,  in  opening 
up  more  and  more  of  'the  myriad  of  local  boards  and  com- 
missions. There  is  spotty  success  at  the  state  capitals  level. 


Ohio  Shows  the  Way 

Here  in  Ohio  we  have  gained  a national  reputation  as 
the  state  which,  for  the  moment,  seems  to  be  showing  the 
way  in  achieving  freedom  of  information.  To  a degree 
probably  unique  among  all  the  states,  citizens  of  ‘the  Buck- 
eye State  now  have  ready  access  to  all  phases  of  the  gov- 
erning process. 

State  House  newspaper  correspondents,  as  the  public’s 
agents  in  Columbus,  are  at  liberty  to  wander  in  and  out 
of  the  offices  of  such  state  officials  as  the  Governor,  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Auditor,  almost  at  will.  All  meetings 
of  the  present  Governor’s  cabinet  are  open  to  the  public, 
and  by  act  of  the  state  legislature  in  1953  all  meetings  of 
state  boards  and  commissions  are  required  to  be  open 
meetings. 

The  incident  which  triggered  that  statute  occurred  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Wildlife  Council,  an  official  arm  of 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Two  long- 
time State  House  newsmen  were  ejected  from  a meeting 
of  the  Council,  and  the  member  who  made  the  motion  to 
eject  them  was  the  late  Louis  Bromfield,  one  time  Oberlin 
resident,  famed  author,  newspaper  columnist  and  "champ- 
ion” of  freedom. 

That  1953  "open  meetings”  statute  was  broadened  in 
1955,  so  that  it  now  applies  to  all  boards,  commissions  and 
other  official  bodies  of  every  political  subdivision  in  the 
state  — school  districts,  healdi  districts,  cities,  villages, 
townships,  counties,  etc.  No  business  of  any  such  group 
can  be  -transacted  legally,  except  at  a public  meeting,  and 
the  minutes  of  all  meetings  are  of  public  record. 

There  is  evidence  that  this  legislation  is  producing  re- 
sults. It  is  not  self-enforcing,  of  course;  but  it  can  be  used 
much  as  the  old  magic  words  "Open  Sesame”  were  used. 
All  public  officials  in  Ohio  swear  to  uphold  the  law,  so 
when  a group  of  them  is  doing  public  business  behind 
closed  doors,  it  usually  suffices  to  take  out  the  state  stamtes 
and  show  'them  it  is  contrary  to  law  for  them  to  act  that 
way. 

Actually,  our  "open  meetings”  law  is  very  mild.  It  has 
no  penalty  clause.  It  probably  would  be  Impossible  to 
fine  or  imprison  or  force  out  of  office  the  members  of  a 


school  board  or  village  council  who  might  bull-headedly 
continue  to  operate  behind  closed  doors.  But  the  statute 
is  so  worded  that  any  decision  they  make  other  than  in  a 
public  meeting  is  very  vulnerable  to  a taxpayer’s  suit.  And 
the  probability  is  -that  the  state  statute  provides  the  basis 
for  obtaining  a court  order  to  force  open  the  meetings  of 
any  board  or  commission  (bodi  elective  and  appointive), 
if  necessary.  Ohios  Attorney  General  and  several  county 
prosecutors  have  issued  opinions  upholding  the  statute, 
but  as  yet  no  court  has  actually  ruled  on  it;  it  has  not  been 
challenged  in  court,  and  that  seems  significant. 

The  state  statute  provides  a new,  strong  support  for  ac- 
tion at  the  community  level  by  which  public  opinion  may 
be  invoked.  The  spearhead  of  such  action  usually  is  the 
local  newspaper.  By  news  stories,  vigorous  editorials  and 
cartoons  the  citizenry  can  be  quickly  aroused  to  the  fact 
■drat  closed  meetings  are  contrary  to  law,  contrary  to  sound 
public  policy,  an  abuse  of  authority.  Under  that  type  of 
attack  stubbornly  secretive  officials  usually  will  capitulate. 

Precedent  Established  In  State  House 

Our  "open  meetings”  statutes  had  surprisingly  little  op- 
position. I am  sure  it  was  easier  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
Ohio’s  legislature  than  it  may  be  in  many  other  states,  be- 
cause the  Ohio  legislature  itself  has  a long-established 
"open  meeting”  tradition.  In  some  other  states  legislative 
committees  always,  or  frequently,  debate  and  vote  in  secret, 
and  the  records  never  show  an  individual  member’s  com- 
mittee vote.  In  some,  the  entire  membership  of  either 
house  of  the  legislature  sometimes  meet  in  executive  ses- 
sion, to  vote  in  secret.  Any  such  procedure  as  that  would  be 
unthinkable  in  Ohio  today. 

In  Columbus,  the  practice  -is  firmly  established,  not  only 
that  bodi  houses  of  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  always 
conduct  their  business  in  public  session,  but  even  more 
important,  that  the  legislative  committees  conduct  hear- 
ings, deliberations  and  voting  in  the  open.  Accredited 
legislative  correspondents,  as  agents  of  -the  public,  have 
complete  freedom  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  floor  (except 
those  of  orating  and  voting)  in  bodi  houses  of  the  Ohio 
assembly.  They  are  right  there  always  in  the  midst  of 
the  action.  They  are  striody  prohibited  from  doing  any 
"lobbying,”  of  course.  And  the  fact  that  this  system  of 
free  access  has  worked  so  well  for  so  many,  many  years  is 
largely  due  to  the  discipline  which  the  newsmen  impose 
upon  themselves.  The  Ohio  Legislative  Correspondents 
Association  determines  what  reporters  may  have  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor,  and  it  stands  responsible  for  their  in- 
tegrity, professional  competence  and  behavior. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  legislators  in 
some  states  prefer  the  comfort  of  voting  in  secret.  Dozens 
of  times  I have  sat  in  committee,  or  on  the  floor,  as  the 
vote  is  called,  literally  in  a sweat  of  indecision,  struggling 
inwardly  which  way  to  go,  faced  outwardly  by  the  intense 
scares  of  determined  and  aroused  partisans  both  for  and 
against  the  proposal  being  voted,  often  good  friends  and 
important  constituents  of  mine  on  both  sides.  Few  im 
portant  legislative  decisions  are  easy.  Frequently  there  are 
impelling  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  quite 
evenly  balanced;  sometimes  there  is  a lack  of  sufficient  or 
convincing  information;  often  it  is  not  at  all  clear  wuci 
way  the  public  good  does  lie.  , . 

But  there  is  no  way  to  dodge  making  a decision.  A leg- 
islator must  vote  either  "Yes”  or  No.  There  is  no  sue  i 
-thing  as  voting  "Maybe."  Attempting  to  make  die  best 
decision,  yes  or  no,  when  the  heat  i-s  on,  can  be  a most 
difficult  and  chastening  experience.  But  certain  y it  should 
be  required  of  the  legislator  that  he  always  make  that  de- 
cision in  public,  that  he  should  -never  be  allowed  to  hide 
-it.  How  else  can  -the  substance  of  his  actions  be  known, 
how  else  can  he  be  held  accountable? 
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Cagers  complete  best  record 

in  decade 


By  William  I.  Judson 


Chris  Hiatt,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  veteran  backstroker. 


Although  the  ground  is  covered 
with  the  winter’s  heaviest  snow- 
fall as  this  is  written,  the  winter  sports 
season  is  just  concluded,  and  some  of 
the  spring  sports  are  already  starting 
workouts  in  the  Field  House.  Before 
relegating  this  past  season  to  the  rec- 
ord books,  however,  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  a short  review  of  'the  high- 
lights. 

Coach  Julian  Smith,  in  his  first  sea- 
son as  coach  of  the  basketball  team, 
led  his  cagers  to  their  best  record 
since  1950:  14  wins  and  4 losses.  The 
1950  team  finished  with  a 15-3  sea- 
son. The  swimming  team  had  a suc- 
cessful 6-3  season  and  finished  third 
in  'the  Ohio  Conference  meet.  And 
although  the  fencing  and  wrestling 
squads  had  losing  records,  they  both 
did  remarkably  well  considering  their 
inexperienced  material. 

Merrill  Shanks,  West  Lafayette,  In- 
diana, led  the  cagers  to  several  -new 
scoring  records  with  a total  of  352 
points  for  a 19.6  average.  Ron  Jacobs, 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  had  190  (and  a career 
total  of  855),  Niel  Good,  Wheat 
Ridge,  Colorado,  172,  Pete  Lund,  Eu- 
gene, Oregon,  140,  James  Bavis,  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio,  115,  Pete  Neumann, 


Long  Beach,  N.  York,  108,  and  John 
Erikson,  Ypsiland,  Michigan,  98. 

The  team  was  the  first  Oberlin  five 
to  break  the  hundred  barrier,  netting 
105  against  Western  Reserve,  a gome 
in  which  everyone  on  the  squad  tallied. 
That  scoring  spree  also  broke  the  pre- 
vious high  for  the  Field  House  — 99 
by  Ashland  in  1955.  The  Yeoman 
total  of  1384  points  was  a new  season 
high,  as  was  their  game  average  of  76.9. 

• Freshmen  were  the  strength  of 
the  swimming  team  as  they  accounted 
for  the  three  gold  medals  won  in  the 
Conference  meet.  Mike  Huston,  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan,  won  both  the  100- 
and  200-yard  breast  stroke  events  and 
Mace  Fink,  Highland  Park,  Illinois, 
stroked  to  victory  in  the  440-yard  free- 
style. Bruce  McClelland,  Milwaukee, 
Fred  Magdoff,  Forest  Hills,  New  York, 
and  Dave  Dix,  Kent,  Ohio,  all  scored 
points  as  did  veterans  John  Laguardia, 
Larchmont,  New  York,  Mike  Klein, 
Nutley,  New  Jersey,  Chris  Hiatt,  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio,  Howie  Gillary,  Flush- 
ing,  New  York,  Jim  Mathis,  Warren, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Steve  Gibbs,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  Ohio. 


• George  Giampetro,  assistant  di- 
rector of  admissions,  took  over  the 
coaching  of  the  wrestling  team.  At 
the  season’s  close  only  two  of  the  eight 
weight  classes  were  manned  by  veter- 
ans: Capt.  Kit  Salter,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, lost  only  one  regular  season 
match  at  147  and  Bill  Mitchell,  Or- 
chard Lake,  Michigan,  grappled  at  167. 
Oberlin’s  strength  was  concentrated  in 
its  strong  "little"  men,  with  freshmen 
Brian  Thomas,  Berea,  Ohio,  at  123, 
Terry  MacDougall,  Union,  New  Jersey, 
at  130,  and  Norman  Schwartz,  Tona- 
wanda,  New  York,  at  137,  all  consis- 
tent winners. 


• The  fencing  squad  had  only 
three  veteran  lettermen,  and  Captain 
Shelly  Miller,  University  Heights, 
Ohio,  was  forced  out  of  competition 
in  tire  latter  part  of  'the  season  because 
of  bursitis  in  the  wrist,  leaving  only 
Gene  Thursby,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Dud- 
ley Watkins,  Fairview  Park,  Ohio. 
Among  'the  newcomers  to  the  squad, 
freshman  Pete  Larsen,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  was  outstanding  In  the  foil 
division  and  several  others  show  con- 
siderable promise. 


FOR  MAY  I960 
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1 he  Best  of  “Pinky” 


By  Clarence  Ward 

Illumination  Night,  1935,  showing  the  Memorial  Arch  and  Japanese  lanterns  strung 
from  the  flag  pole. 


TT  IS  FITTING  chat  Oberlin  College 
should  honor  Arthur  Princehorn, 
even  in  but  a modest  way,  by  a show 
of  some  of  his  photographs.  Since 
1931  when  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
the  official  photographer  of  the  Col- 
lege, "Pinky,”  as  he  is  affectionately 
called,  has  contributed  immeasurably 
to  Oberlin  in  two  outstanding  ways. 
He  has  made  literally  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  photographs  and  lantern  slides 
in  almost  every  field  covered  by  the 
curriculum,  especially  in  those  of  fine 
arcs,  history  and  the  sciences;  these 
have  been  invaluable  teaching  aids. 


Clarence  Ward  is  emeritus  director  of  the 
Art  Museum  and  emeritus  professor  of  the 
history  and  appreciation  of  art.  Active  in 
the  department,  despite  his  "retirement,"  he 
has  recently  taught  a very  popular  course  in 
early  American  architecture  and  given  lec- 
tures in  Gothic  architecture. 


Moreover,  'these  have  never  been  of 
the  "run  of  the  mill”  variety,  but  rather 
of  the  highest  quality.  In  fact,  insis- 
tence on  excellence  is  one  of  Pinky’s 
finest  characteristics.  No  job  has 
seemed  to  him  too  painstaking.  He 
has  remade  slides  and  photographs 
with  almost  unbelievable  patience  un- 
til he  was  satisfied  that  they  were  the 
best  that  he  could  obtain  from  the 
material  available.  And  he  has  shown 
equal  patience  with  die  members  of 
the  faculty  and  administration  for 
whom  he  has  worked  and  who  often 
make  demands  for  precedence  and 
speed  with  little  understanding  of  the 
art  of  the  photographer  and  the  many 
orders  which  he  has  to  fill. 

I,  personally,  have  known  Arthur 
long  and  intimately,  for  in  addition 
to  our  contacts  in  Oberlin,  I took  him 
to  France  with  me  in  1932  and  made 
him  lug  heavy  photographic  equip- 


ment over  one  French  church  after 
another,  up  coundess  narrow  spiral 
stairs,  to  photograph  high  galleries, 
roofs,  and  buttresses.  The  excellence 
of  the  photographs  which  he  took  on 
this  trip  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  first  among  the  very  rare 
exhibitions  of  photographs  to  be 
shown  at  'the  National  Gallery  in 
Washington.  They  were  acclaimed 
there  in  subsequent  showings  and  are 
among  the  best  photographs  ever  made 
of  French  Gothic  churches. 

But  dit  is,  perhaps,  in  a second  field 
that  Pinky  has  contributed  even  more 
particularly  and  more  lastingly  to 
Oberlin.  This  is  in  die  vast  collection 
of  photographs  which  lie  has  made 
throughout  the  years  of  the  campus, 
the  college  sports  and  varied  activities, 
and  the  college  students  themselves. 
Many  of  these  have  been  reproduced 
in  the  annual  calendars  and  other  pub- 
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Arthur  E.  “Pinky”  Prince- 
horn,  head  of  the  Oberlin 
College  Photograph  and  Pho- 
tostat Service,  was  honored  in 
March  with  a selective  exhi- 
bition of  his  work,  The  Best 
of  Pinky,  at  the  Allen  Art 
Museum. 

This  show  also  represents  the 
best  of  Oberlin  during  the  last 
30  years,  and  if  the  demand 
warrants,  this  splendid  exhi- 
bition may  be  made  available 
to  Oberlin  alumni  groups 
throughout  the  country. 
Those  inter ested  should  write 
directly  to  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, Wilder  Hall,  Oberlin, 


Coutances:  Cathedral  interior  lantern  and  vaults  from  below. 


lications,  but  there  are  thousands  more 
in  the  college  archives.  Taken  together 
they  present  a vivid  and  tremendously 
comprehensive  record  of  Oberlin,  a 
record  which  is  already,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  invaluable  to  the  historian 
and  to  every  lover  of  Oberlin. 

The  quality  of  this  present  exhibi- 
tion shows  the  great  skill  and  good 
taste  of  the  photographer.  These  sim- 
ilar qualities  mark  the  man  himself. 
Highly  skillful  in  his  profession,  artis- 
tic in  his  handling  of  his  subjects,  he 
is  also  a man  of  personal  charm  and 
artistic  ability,  devoted  to  Oberlin,  a 
loyal  friend  to  those  fortunate  enough 
to  know  him.  I congratulate  Arthur 
Princehorn  on  this  show  but,  even 
more,  I congratulate  Oberlin  on  having 
him  as  her  official  photographer,  and 
I hope  that  many  college  generations 
will  continue  to  enjoy  his  friendly  and 
talented  services. 


Pushball,  Freshman-Sophomore  rivalry,  1940. 


FOR  MAY  I960 
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One  World 
Many  Tong  ues 

Recent  developments  in  foreign 
language  study  on  the  campus 


By  John  W.  Kneli.er 


Ever  since  sputnik  I began  beeping  its  message  from 
outer  space,  Americans,  shocked  by  this  symbol  of  pre- 
sumed Russian  technological  superiority,  have  been  ques- 
tioning their  whole  educational  structure.  They  were 
amazed  to  learn  that  for  many  years  the  Soviet  Union  had 
been  placing  much  greater  emphasis  than  had  the  United 
States  on  the  development  of  sciences  and  the  teaching  of 
modern  foreign  languages.  Though  American  science  was 
subjected  to  by  far  the  most  criticism,  modern  language 
pedagogy  came  in  for  its  share.  A survey,  for  example,  re- 
vealed that  only  one  in  thirty  of  our  overseas  diplomats 
was  able  to  speak,  fluently,  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  he  was  sent!  Then,  an  increasing  number  of  large 
industrial  concerns  began  to  require  intensive  language 
study  for  their  overseas  representatives. 

In  the  light  of  these  events,  Oberlin  alumni,  particularly 
those  who  studied  foreign  languages  prior  to  World  War 
II,  may  well  ask  what  Oberlin  has  been  doing  to  adapt  for- 
eign language  pedagogy  to  the  needs  of  the  Sputnik  era. 

If  I were  asked  to  speak  for  a large  majority  of  diose 
who  teach  foreign  languages  and  literature  here,  I should 
say,  paradoxically  enough,  that  we  pride  ourselves  on  being 
rather  indifferent  to  the  national  hysteria.  Our  courses  have 
long  been  oriented  toward  the  active  use  of  language  — for 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  at  least.  Students  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  tongue  outside  of  classes  for 
even  longer  than  that.  The  Maison  Frangciise  at  Oberlin, 
a dormitory  where  undergraduate  women  live  under  die 
guidance  of  a directress  whose  native  language  is  French, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country.  At  present  it  houses 
thirty-six  young  women,  who  are  joined  at  mealtimes  by 
an  equivalent  number  of  young  men  to  discuss  with,  of 
course,  varying  degrees  of  volubility  — subjects  ranging 
from  the  food  they  are  eating  to  problems  of  international 
significance.  Five  years  ago,  in  response  to  strong  and 
insistent  student  demand,  the  department  of  German  and 
Russian  inaugurated  the  Deutsches  Haus,  which  has  proved 
to  be  an  increasingly  popular  and  increasingly  effective 
adjunct  to  German  studies  here.  Shordy  after  it  was  intro- 
duced to  Oberlin  students  (four  years  ago),  Russian  be- 
came the  language  of  frequent  dormitory  table  discussion. 
For  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  German  and  French  de- 


The  language  lab-  The  Console  in  the  front  of  the  room  monitors 
the  work  of  the  students. 


Parents  inspect  the  31-booth  language  lab  on  Parents  Weekend, 
held  the  middle  of  March. 


Joseph  R.  Reichard,  professor  of  German,  tells  visiting  parents 
how  the  language  lab  operates. 


John  W.  Kneller 


partments  have  staged  plays  in  Hall  Auditorium.  This 
year  the  French  production  of  Tartuffe  was  witnessed  by 
approximately  eleven  hundred  people  in  Oberlin  and  at 
the  Karamu  House  in  Cleveland. 

A significant  step  forward  was  taken  in  the  spring  of 
1958  when  the  College  faculty  authorized  the  three  lan- 
guage departments  to  go  forward  with  plans  for  summer 
sessions  in  Austria,  Mexico,  and  France.  In  the  summer 
of  die  same  year,  the  Spanish  department  held  its  first  ses- 
sion; the  German  and  French  departments  followed  suit 
in  the  summer  of  1959.  Some  measure  of  their  success  is 
provided  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York  to  grant  funds  to  Oberlin  College  for 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  summer  offerings. 
The  decision  by  the  Corporation  was  reached  after  a care- 
ful examination  of  many  summer  programs  in  Mexico,  and 
after  discussion  with  the  chairman  of  the  Spanish,  German, 
and  French  departments.  As  a result  of  this  grant,  many 
students  who  could  never  have  hoped  to  study  abroad  will 
now  be  able  to  do  so. 

Aside  from  these  modes  of  language  study  and  cultural 
enrichment,  there  have  been  some  recent  pedagogical  in- 
novations which  will  be  interesting,  I believe,  to  look  at. 
These  innovations  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  two  basic 
problems  of  foreign  language  teaching:  how  to  improve 
aural-oral  skills,  and  how  to  deal  with  a large  increase  in 
size  of  elementary  classes.  In  an  attempt  to  solve  these 
problems  the  College  installed,  in  the  fall  of  1958,  a 31- 
booth  language  laboratory  on  the  second  floor  of  Peters 
Hall.  In  each  of  these  booths,  or  positions,  there  is  a dual- 
channel tape  recorder,  which  enables  the  student  to  listen 
to  material  that  has  been  recorded  on  the  "master”  channel, 
and  to  record  his  own  voice  on  the  "student”  channel.  In 
this  way  he  has  a constant  comparison  of  his  own  pronunci- 
ation with  that  of  the  teacher  or  native  informant.  The 
teacher,  seated  at  the  console  in  the  front  of  the  room,  is 
able  to  monitor  the  work  of  the  students  and  to  "cut  in" 
corrections,  if  he  wishes.  Professor  Joseph  R.  Reichard, 
of  the  department  of  German  and  Russian,  was  the  first  to 
launch  an  experiment  in  the  use  of  the  new  laboratory. 
Whereas  elementary  language  classes  had  previously  been 
held  to  an  average  of  20-25  students,  Professor  Reichard 


offered  German  1-2  to  50-55  students  for  six  days  a week 
instead  of  the  usual  five.  The  students  were  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  first  met  in  the  laboratory  under  the 
direction  of  a student  assistant  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays  and  with  the  professor  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays;  the  second  group  alternated  with  the  first. 
This  experiment  is  continuing  during  the  current  academic 
year.  In  a similar  experiment,  of  perhaps  more  modest 
design,  Professor  Lawrence  A.  Wilson  of  the  department 
of  French  and  Italian  is  also  exploring  the  feasibility  of  a 
greater  than  usual  studenbteacher  ratio.  Instead  of  the 
customary  five  hours  weekly  of  class  meetings  in  which 
the  increase  in  class  size  would  inevitably  result  in  fewer 
individual  recitations,  the  thirty-three  students  of  this  sec- 
tion spend  two  hours  per  week  using  prepared  materials 
in  the  language  laboratory  and  three  hours  in  class.  The 
same  texts  are  used  as  in  the  regular  sections  of  the  be- 
ginning French  so  as  to  provide  a basis  for  comparison  in 
achievement. 

A third  dimension  has  been  added  to  techniques  for  the 
development  of  oral  facility  in  a third  experimental  ele- 
mentary course,  conducted  this  year  for  the  first  time  by 
Professor  Hayden  Boyers,  also  of  the  department  of  French. 
In  this  course,  a film  text  presents  in  carefully  graded  les- 
sons all  rhe  necessary  linguistic  phenomena  of  vocabulary, 
idiom,  grammar,  and,  of  course,  pronunciation.  Typically, 
rhe  film  is  first  shown,  then  discussed  in  French,  then  re- 
shown as  many  times  as  needed,  then  reinforced  by  listen- 
ing and  speaking  exercises  on  tape  recorders  in  the  lan- 
guage laboratory  before  the  written  text  is  made  available 
to  the  students.  The  film’s  "continuity”  is  a trip  to  France 
by  an  American  student  and  her  uncle.  By  this  procedure 
actual  French  scenes  and  native  French  speakers  are  intro- 
duced to  the  students,  imparting  not  only  interest  but  also 
a most  welcome  authenticity  to  the  vocabulary  being 
learned.  A French  "pain,”  for  example,  is  very  different 
from  an  American  chain-store  "loaf  of  bread.”  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  film  text  method  offers  striking  ad- 
vantages for  the  imaginative  teacher. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  drat  the  use  of 
the  language  laboratory  and  film  texts  offers  distinct  ad- 
vantages to  the  snident  who  seeks  an  active  mastery  of  the 
language,  our  experience  with  these  techniques  is  too  lim- 
ited to  permit  any  categorical  conclusions.  All  experi- 
mental sections  are  carefully  structured  so  as  to  provide  an 
exact  basis  for  comparison  with  existing  traditional  ap- 
proaches, which  are  being  carried  on  simultaneously.  At 
the  very  least,  however,  and  even  if  used  very  modesdy, 
these  audio-visual  techniques  seem  to  be  providing  tenta- 
tive answers  to  the  questions  which  led  to  their  use. 

Finally,  we  are  all  happy  to  say  rhat  Oberlin  has  not  de- 
veloped a "language  factory”  mentality.  We  are  stressing 
achievement  in  the  student  and  are  keeping  language  ped- 
agogy within  rhe  framework  of  a liberal  education.  From 
the  time  the  student  first  encounters  a simple  sentence  un- 
til he  is  able  to  read,  discuss,  and  write  about  the  most  im- 
portant literary,  historical,  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  coun- 
try whose  language  he  is  learning,  he  is  encouraged  to  think 
of  language  study  not  simply  as  a tool  for  use  in  other 
areas  of  endeavor,  but  as  a humanistic  enterprise  of  its 
own. 


John  W.  Kneller  is  chairman  of  the  department  of  French  and 
Italian.  He  is  co-author  (with  Professor  Henry  A.  Grubbs,  former 
chaiiman  of  the  department)  of  a textbook  which  presents  a new 
procedure  for  teaching  French  poetry,  entitled  Introduction  d la 
poeste  francaise.  He  is  president  of  the  Modern  Language  Section 
of  the  Ohio  College  Association,  and  is  a member  of  the  First  Poetry 
Trio  which  includes  Heinz  Politzer  (German)  and  Warren  Taylor 
( English ) , which  gives  readings  in  three  languages.  The  Language 
Laboratory  at  Oberlin  is  largely  his  pet  project. 


FOR  MAY  1960 
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Physical  Education  for  Women 
enters  its  75th  year  at  Oberlin 


A Major  in  Motion 


HI-O-HI 


You’ve  got  to  have  pull!  Archery  is  a perennial  favorite  in  classes  and  W.  A.  A.  tournaments.  Left  to  right, 
Nancy  Stauffer,  ’60,  Natalie  Skull,  '59,  Judie  Stanier,  ’60. 


By  Ruth  Anderson  Polhemus,  ’37 


TO  the  uninitiated  the  program  offered  by  the  Phys- 
ical Education  Department  for  Women  is  amazing 
in  the  variety  and  scope  of  the  courses  offered.  Take  a 
typical  day  that  I spent  in  the  company  of  Miss  Betty  Mc- 
Cue,  chairman  of  the  department  since  1955.  I saw  girls 
swimming  to  music  in  Crane  Pool;  watched  a basketball 
game  in  Hales  Gymnasium;  saw  a Modern  Dance  group 
improvise  rhythms  to  the  beat  of  a drum;  and  was  surprised 
at  the  obvious  skill  and  enjoyment  of  a group  of  girls  in  a 
trampoline  and  tumbling  class.  I noted  the  spirited  and 
healthy  rivalry  among  the  girls  in  a bowling  class,  and  the 
fun  that  the  girls  were  having  in  one  of  the  folk  and  square 
dance  classes!  I learned  that  body  mechanics,  a required 
basic  course  in  health  fundamentals,  is  highlighted  each 
year  by  a moving  picture  of  each  girl  showing  how  she 
stands  and  walks.  The  department,  I found  out,  had  re- 
ceived many  letters  of  commendation  from  parents  saying 
that  their  daughters  had  finally  realized  the  importance  of 
good  posture  and  gained  concepts  of  fitness  as  a result  of 
this  course.  In  addition  to  all  the  things  I could  observe, 
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I heard  enthusiasm  expressed  by  the  girls  for  a very  popu- 
lar course  in  campcraft. 


Dr.  Delpliine  Hanna 

Ever  since  1886,  when  Dr.  Delphine  Hanna  inaugu- 
rated the  first  formal  program  of  physical  education  for 
women  at  Oberlin  College  the  Department  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation for  Women  has  gone  steadily  forward.  Because  of 
Dr.  Hanna’s  pioneering  vision  and  strength,  physical  edu- 
cation graduates  all  over  the  United  States  owe  a great  deal 
to  her.  It  was  due  to  her  efforts  and  insistence  that  a major 
in  physcial  education  was  established,  open  to  candidates 
for  the  A.B.  degree.  Her  concept  of  physical  education  was 
that  it  should  have  a sound  scientific  basis,  that  it  should 
develop  the  body  as  an  efficient  tool  for  self-expression, 
communication,  and  enjoyment.  This  philosophy  is  sti 
being  carried  out  by  the  department  today. 

In  May,  1957,  the  Delphine  Hanna  Foundation  was  es- 
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tablished  by  students,  staff  members,  alumni,  and  friends 
of  rhe  Women's  Department  of  Physical  Education  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Hanna,  in  recognition  of  her  profound  influence 
and  constructive  leadership  in  physical  education.  The 
Foundation  has  grown  into  a successful  project  and  has  al- 
ready carried  out  its  purpose  of  enriching  the  physical  edu- 
cation program  by  bringing  several  outstanding  speakers 
and  programs  to  the  campus,  including  Mary  Ann  Herman 
of  The  Folk  Dance  House  of  New  York  City,  whose  in- 
struction in  folk  dancing  highlighted  a two  day  visit. 

Course  Structure 

Two  years  of  physical  education  is  a general  requirement 
for  all  Oberlin  College  women.  In  1954  the  program  was 
reorganized  on  a skill-level  basis,  instead  of  the  division 
into  freshman  and  sophomore  classes.  Each  student  selects 
the  skill  level  in  keeping  with  her  ability  and  experience, 
but  is  required  to  take  one  unit  of  eight  weeks  in  each  of 
the  following  four  areas:  body  mechanics;  one  team  activ- 
ity, such  as  field  hockey  or  basketball;  one  individual  ac- 
tivity, such  as  archery,  tennis,  or  golf;  and  one  dance 
activity,  with  a choice  of  modern  or  folk  and  square  danc- 
ing. 

A major  in  physical  education  divides  the  total  academic 
credits  required  for  graduation  about  equally  into  the  fol- 
lowing categories:  1/3  college  liberal  arts  requirement,  1/3 
physical  education  major  requirements,  and  1/3  elective 
liberal  arts  course  work. 

Graduates  with  a physical  education  major  go  into  a 
variety  of  occupations  and  may  be  found  at  work  in  all 
corners  of  the  world  as  teachers  of  sports  activities,  instruc- 
tors in  dance  and  health  education  in  elementary  school, 
high  school  or  college;  recreational  leaders  in  YWCA,  Girl 
Scouts,  camping,  church  and  community  groups;  as  research 
students  in  physical  education  and  occupational  therapy. 

The  much  needed  addition  to  Hales  Gymnasium  was 


Miss  Betty  McCue,  chairman  of  the  department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women  gazes  at  an  illustrious  predecessor.  Dr.  Delphine 
Hanna,  who  founded  the  department  75  years  ago. 


built  in  1958,  but  it  will  be  used  by  die  Department  of 
Zoology  until  the  new  Science  Building  can  be  built.  In 
die  meantime  bowling  is  taught  on  the  alleys  in  Rec  Hall 
in  Wilder  Hall  (Men’s  Building),  and  co-ed  folk  and 
square  dance  classes  are  held  in  Warner  Gymnasium.  Crane 
Pool,  built  in  1931,  is  used  by  men,  women,  and  faculty 
for  classes  in  swimming,  synchronized  swimming,  life  sav- 
ing, water  safety  instructor’s  courses,  and  faculty  family 
swims.  During  the  summer  the  pool  is  in  constant  use  by 
the  children  in  the  town,  enrolled  in  Oberlin’s  Summer 
Recreation  Program.  Adjacent  to  Hales  Gymnasium,  on 
the  north,  is  Galpin  Field,  with  tennis  courts  and  acres  of 
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sho^  in  Crane  PooI>  the  climax  of  weeks  of  training  in  stunts,  skills,  co-operative  effort  The 
girls  of  the  Synch  Club  create  their  own  patterns  and  formations.  , uycumc  aron.  me 
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playing  fields  which  give  ample  space  for  such  sports  as 
hockey,  golf,  archery,  badminton,  tennis,  soccer,  and  lacrosse 
(yes,  lacrosse  is  offered  die  women,  too! ). 

The  Women’s  Athletic  Association  (WAA)  emphasizes 
student  leadership  throughout  the  year  with  sixteen  dif- 
ferent activities.  Its  Annual  High  School  Play  Day  for 
girls  from  neighboring  schools  has  proved  to  be  a popular 
and  highly  satisfying  experience  for  high  school  and  col- 
lege girls  alike.  The  winter  season  is  climaxed  by  a bas- 
ketball game  called  the  "Yale-Princeton  Game,”  between 
die  best  players  on  campus.  This  year’s  Yale-Princeton 
game,  tremendously  exciting  as  usual,  was  held  on  Febru- 
ary 19  in  Hales  Gymnasium  during  Parents’  Week-end. 
The  game  ended  in  a score  of  47  to  37,  in  favor  of  Yale. 
The  Dormitory  Song  Contest,  a regular  feature  of  the  oc- 
casion, preceding  the  game,  was  won  by  Tank  Hall  for  the 
acting  out  of  its  original  song. 


Personalities 

To  many  Oberlin  graduates  die  name  "Dr.  Gertrude  E. 
Moulton”  is  synonymous  with  "Women’s  Physical  Educa- 
tion Department.”  For  22  years,  Dr.  Moulton  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  die  physical  education  program  for  women. 
A graduate  of  Oberlin,  Class  of  1903,  and  student  of  Dr. 
Hanna’s,  she  returned  to  Oberlin  in  1923  as  head  of  the 
department,  from  then  until  1945,  the  year  she  retired. 
Her  influence  on  hundreds  of  students  was  vast  and  pro- 
found. Since  her  retirement,  Dr.  Moulton  has  continued 
to  live  in  Oberlin.  At  80  years  of  age,  she  still  takes  a 
summer  canoe  trip,  dances  folk  dances  and  is  active  in 
community  life. 

At  Dr.  Moulton’s  retirement  the  staff  were  unanimous 


in  choosing  one  of  their  own  number  to  succeed  her,  Miss 
Lera  B.  Curtis,  who  was  chairman  for  die  next  ten  years. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  justly  famed  Women’s 
Physical  Education  Department  is  Miss  Betty  McCue.  Miss 
McCue  received  her  B.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  her  M.S.  degree  from 
MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois;  and  her  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Her  early  teaching  experience  was  with  the  YWCA  in 
Warren,  Ohio,  and  Denver,  Colorado.  Then  she  held  a 
teaching  fellowship  at  MacMurray  College  and  a research 
assistantship  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Before  com- 
ing to  Oberlin  in  1955,  she  taught  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

One  of  the  youngest  Oberlinians  to  be  named  in  Who’s 
Who  in  American  Women,  Miss  McCue  is  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Improvement  of  Professional  Prep- 
aration in  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation, 
chairman  of  die  President's  Committee  on  Professional 
Leadership,  National  Association  for  Physical  Education 
of  College  Women;  secretary  of  the  Midwest  Association 
for  Physical  Education  of  College  Women;  and  a board 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Oberlin  branch. 

Swimming  and  badminton  are  her  favorite  sports;  camp- 
ing and  canoe  trips  are  her  favorite  "hobbies.” 

There  are  seven  women  on  the  staff  of  the  department. 
While  all  of  them  teach  a variety  of  activities  each  has  her 
own  field  of  specialization.  Miss  Betty  McCue,  chairman: 
history  & principles,  kinesiology;  Miss  Barbara  Calmer: 
golf,  Yale-Princeton;  Miss  Mary  Culhane:  synchronized 
swimming,  W.A.A.;  Mrs.  Helen  Edwards  Domonkos,  ar- 
chery, folk  and  square  dancing;  Miss  Sara  Houston:  modern 
dance,  fundamental  motor  movement;  Mrs.  Gladys  Beal 
Rustay:  recreational  leadership;  Miss  Janet  Wignall:  field 
hockey,  modern  dance. 


"All  join  hands  and  circle  right!”  College  and  Community  enjoy  international  folk  dance  parties  with  leader  Mary  Ann  Herman  of  the 
Folk  Dance  House,  New  York  City.  A-  E-  Prmcehorn 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

“Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter, 
and  to  argue  freely.  . . John  Milton 


The  Affidavit  of  Disbelief 

To  the  Editor: 

The  main  reason  for  this  letter  is  to  com- 
mend the  Oberlin  College  trustees  for  their 
action  with  regard  to  rhe  "disclaimer  affida- 
vit." However,  I cannot  forego  what  I 
consider  a necessary  criticism,  as  I shall  at- 
tempt to  explain,  forthwith. 

Over  the  last  four  years  I have  read  the 
Alumni  Magazine  quite  religiously.  As  you 
may  know  my  praise  has  been  unstinted. 

I know  of  no  other  like  publication  which 
compares  with  it,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  beyond  criticism.  I am  sure  that 
you  would  not  have  it  so  revered. 

Now,  coming  directly  to  the  point:  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  article  entitled  "That 
Certain  Look”  had  no  place  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue,  or  in  any  other  issue.  I am  no 
literary  critic,  but  for  my  purposes  this  ef- 
fusion was  extremely  poor  "fun-reading." 
It  could  not  lay  claim  to  being  anything 
else,  and  was  therefore  a weak  introduction 
for  the  new  College  president.  Possibly 
what  set  me  most  on  edge  was  the  display 
of  weak  profanity.  I submit  that  one  wish- 
ing to  be  profane  should  take  the  part  of 
a top-sergeant,  a mule-driver,  or  a sea  cap- 
tain. Resounding  oaths  in  the  mouths  of 
such  characters  are  effective.  All  others 
should  use  plain  English. 

Now  that  my  mind  has  been  unburdened 
of  this  trivial  matter  I pass  to  what,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  most  important  decision 
Oberlin  College  has  made  in  the  past  100 
years  — the  position  taken  on  the  "dis- 
claimer affidavit."  The  Alumni  Magazine 
has  given  a very  full  and  complete  picture 
of  the  situation.  Oberlin  To-Day  did  the 
same  in  a more  condensed  form. 

To  me,  the  only  thing  which  matters 
much  is  the  long  range  view.  I feel  sure 
that  the  Trustees  must  have  had  such  in 
mind  when  the  decision  was  made.  The 
"disclaimer  affidavit"  is  discriminatory,  but 
more  than  that  it  is  the  opening  wedge 
which  may  well  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  free  and  fearless  discussion,  which 
is  the  life-blood  of  free  people. 

There  are  other  very  cogent  reasons  why 
the  private  colleges  and  universities  must 
take  such  a step: 

1.  By  the  very  nature  of  institutions 
which  are  wholly  public  they  are  inhibited 
from  taking  up  controversial  issues  in  a 
large  way.  No  state  university,  I am  re- 
liably informed,  has,  up  to  date,  made  ob- 
jections to  the  "disclaimer  affidavit.” 

2.  The  long  range  view  is  of  supreme 
importance,  for  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  kind  of  government  we  now  have 
will  be  the  kind  we  may  have  imposed  upon 
us  before  the  end  of  this  century.  We 
have  seen  stable  governments  change  com- 
pletely during  the  last  50  years.  We  are 
making  good  headway  against  the  frontal 


attack  of  communism.  What  may  come  in 
the  back-door,  while  we  close  the  door  on 
hard  thinking  and  austere  living,  may  in 
the  end  be  something  akin  to  communism. 

3.  Our  future  safety  lies  in  free,  intelli- 
gent, fearless  discussion  and  controversy,  as 
well  as  plain  living.  To  assure  this  it  be- 
comes a matter  of  great  and  urgent  concern 
to  draw  future  Oberlin  students  from  all 
classes  of  society.  There  will,  it  is  hoped, 
always  be  a chance  for  the  graduate  of  the 
school  of  "hard-knocks.”  But  increasingly, 
it  seems,  the  leaders  of  the  future  will  come 
from  the  academic  ranks.  For  this  reason 
a private  loan  fund  will  soon  become  in- 
dispensable, as  to  secure  students  from  rela- 
tively poor  families,  loans  and  scholarships 
must  be  made  available. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  a fund  is  much 
more  necessary  than  some  of  the  new  build- 
ings contemplated.  We  can  well  afford  to 
get  on  for  a generation  or  two  with  such 
buildings  as  Peters  Hall,  for  instance. 

Francis  C.  Kellogg,  '04 
Santa  Barbara,  California 

To  the  Editor: 

Regarding  Tom  Boardman’s  article  "An 
Affront  to  Freedom,”  [ Alumni  Magazine, 
January,  1960],  and  the  "Special  Report” 
included  in  the  Oberlin  Today,  Volume  17, 
No.  4,  just  received,  I wish  to  express  my 
pride  in  the  position  taken  by  the  College 
and  Mr.  Boardman. 

I would  also  like  to  commend  those  who 
wrote  to  you  protesting  the  views  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Lauthers  on  another  matter  involving 
vital  human  relations.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I am  glad  my  son  is  applying  to 
Oberlin  for  membership  in  the  Class  of  '64, 
to  start  this  coming  September.  I believe 
he  too  shares  these  same  convictions  with 
me,  with  Oberlin,  and  with  those  who  have 
spoken  out  so  effectively. 

Durward  M.  Branigan,  '36 
Harrison,  New  Jersey 

To  the  Editor: 

...  If  you  are  counting  noses,  let  me  re- 
port that  I admire  and  support  the  position 
of  Oberlin  College  on  the  disclaimer  affi- 
davit in  connection  with  student  loans  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Act  Program. 

George  L.  Abernetliy,  m’33 
Davidson,  North  Carolina 

To  the  Editor  : 

As  a regular  reader  of  your  letters  col- 
umn, I have  often  raised  an  eyebrow  at 
opinions  which  to  me  seemed  illiberal  and 
basically  "Un-Oberlin."  Yet  familiar  as  I 
am  with  such  aberrations,  I never  doubted 
for  a moment  that  there  would  be  common 
agreement  on  an  issue  so  fundamental  as 
the  freedom  of  students  and  faculty  to  study, 
question,  and  speak  without  restraint.  THIS 


FREEDOM  is  OBERLIN,  and  may  God 
save  it  from  the  misguided  alumni  who  con- 
sider it  "radical"  or  "communistic.” 

Paul  G.  Schmidt,  '52 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
To  the  Editor: 

Apropos  of  Judd  Kessler's  plea  for  loan 
funds  ("Education  in  a Democracy,”  Janu- 
ary Alumni  Magazine.  Judd,  president  of 
the  Student  Council,  urged  any  Oberlin 
alumni  "if  you  are  able  and  so  minded  to 
make  three  and  four  per  cent  loan  funds 
available  to  students  "to  temporarily  replace 
the  NDEA  funds"  which  the  student  body 
voted  to  forego  because  of  the  objectionable 
"affidavit  disclaimer”),  I have  a savings  ac- 
count of  $150.00  or  so  which  just  sits  there 
to  no  purpose.  Would  it  be  of  any  use?  . . . 

Helen  Cooper  Faunce,  '30 

Akron,  Ohio 
To  the  Editor: 

Although  I rarely  pick  up  a pen  except 
to  prosper  those  high  aesthetic  rites  sur- 
rounding the  signing  of  a rent  check  and 
the  composing  of  a collection  letter,  I feel 
compelled  to  comment  on  what  may  be  the 
most  emotion-laden  topic  on  the  Oberlin 
campus  since  a brick  wall  was  built  around 
Robert  Taft  in  the  cellar  of  modern  Re- 
publicanism in  1952,  and  that  is  the  United 
States  government  scholarship  fund  disloy- 
alty and  disloyalty  group  disavowal.  I have 
read  the  Oberlin  Today,  "Special  Report” 
discussing  this  topic  and  I have  also  read 
pertinent  editorials  in  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Nation,  The  New  Republic,  and 
Harper’s,  all  of  which  praise  the  position 
of  Oberlin  and  Princeton,  among  others, 
and  all  of  which  give  some  reasons  why 
the  foremost  of  the  nation’s  schools  ob- 
jected to  the  disloyalty  disavowal.  The 
"Special  Report,”  I add  with  pride,  listed 
more  objections  than  any  other  article, 
namely  six,  that  the  oath  is  discriminatory, 
impracticable,  productive  of  fear,  vague  in 
its  language,  useless,  and  superfluous.  These 
objections  are  all  logical  and  valid  in  theory 
but  they  do  not  seem  very  important  to 
me,  because  a real  man  or  a real  student  is 
not  adversely  affected  by  "discrimination” 
that  makes  extra  demands  on  him;  he  is 
only  slightly  vexed  at  the  waste  of  time  in 
having  to  read  and  sign  another  form  touch- 
ing an  "impracticable"  law,  and  the  move- 
ment of  his  curiosity  and  his  moral  bent 
are  not  warped  by  the  words  on  a "vague,” 
"useless,”  "superfluous"  paper  he  signed 
yesterday. 

Yet  I am  extremely  happy  that  Oberlin 
refused  scholarship  funds  in  order  not  to 
"compromise  historic  principles.”  An  in- 
stitution that  is  capable  of  moral  indigna- 
tion, and  it  cost  money,  and  the  money  can 
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be  counted,  is  strong.  Oberlin  has  proved 
its  strength  by  refusing  a substantial  sum 
already  counted  in  reaction  to  a rather 
nebulous  congressional  affront  to  its  ideal 
of  academic  freedom,  but  even  more,  it 
seems  to  me,  because  of  a whimsey  and  a 
need  to  assert  in  dollars  its  independence 
of  politics  and  the  blindered  public.  God 
bless  that  whimsey  and  that  need;  though 
it  cost  us  money,  beyond  our  cocky  banter 
and  our  florid  banners,  we  prove  our  fight- 
ing heart. 

Harold  J.  Chapler,  '52 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey 


To  the  Editor: 

This  is  written  that  I may  go  on  record 
as  supporting  John  Watson’s  call  for  an 
alumni  vote  on  the  question  of  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit.  As  I am  led  to  under- 
stand it,  the  president,  the  faculty,  and  the 
student  body  of  Oberlin  College  object  to 
a requirement  that  an  applicant  for  a loan 
swear  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  except  by  constitutional  means. 

It  is  beyond  my  power  of  understanding 
why  any  one  who  is  a patriotic  American 
citizen  can  write  in  and  say  that  they  are 
"very  proud"  of  this  stand.  For  the  sake 
of  argument,  if  the  student  actually  did  be- 
lieve in  such  action  would  you  still  be  proud 
of  him?  If  he  does  not  hold  such  a belief, 
why  is  it  a disgrace  to  his  personal  dignity 
to  be  required  to  admit  it? 

If  one  believes  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Golden  Rule  — if  he  does  not 
believe  in  action  contrary  to  public  decency 
and  the  established  customs  of  society  - — ■ 
why  should  one  not  be  proud  to  admit  it 
and  even  swear  to  his  belief?  We  fought 
in  World  War  I "to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.”  If  this  is  the  kind  of  de- 
mocracy that  we  fought  to  save,  may  the 
Powers  that  created  us  have  pity  and  help 
us.-  We  are  indeed  lost! 

Cleo  C.  West,  '13 

Duarte,  California 


To  the  Editor: 

I regret  the  withdrawal  of  Oberlin  from 
being  recipients  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  because  of  the  "dis- 
claimer affidavit.”  Although  it  may  be  un- 
necessary after  the  loyalty  oath  is  taken,  and 
although  it  probably  wouldn’t  affect  an 
out-and-out  Communist,  who  would  sign  it 
if  he  wanted  to,  still  I see  no  harm  in  it  — 
in  fact,  I think  it  is  a good  thing  and  agree 
with  the  Plain  Dealer,  (page  8,  Oberlin 
Today)  and  A.  L.  Higginbothan  (January 
Alumni  Magazine,  page  14). 

Elizabeth  Rodhouse  Creglow,  '05 
Lake  Ann,  Michigan 


Such  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Oberlin  and 
other  colleges  concerning  the  disclaimer  af- 
fidavit in  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  What  if  it  is  impracticable, 
ambiguous,  and  superfluous?  The  intent  of 
the  clause  is  clear.  And  as  Louis  Peirce 
points  out,  if  the  student  is  willing  to  sign, 
the  College  should  not  deprive  him  of  the 
loan  money.  No,  a subversive  character 
would  have  no  compunctions  about  signing, 
but  he  might  perjure  himself,  as  Rep. 
Mundt  says,  and  run  afoul  of  the  law.  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  states  it  well  when 
it  asks,  "Why  should  the  government  give 
anything  to  anyone  who  wants  to  destroy 
it,  or  who  is  unwilling  to  say  that  he  does 
not  want  to  destroy  it?” 

Why  doesn’t  the  College  go  along  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Act  even  while  registering 
strong  protest?  Which  is  precisely  what 
Oberlin  originally  did.  Surely  that  wouldn’t 
disturb  the  College’s  conscience  too  much 
and  make  it  impossible  to  maintain  integ- 
rity. The  government  wants  to  assist  by 
judicious  lending  of  funds;  the  College  cer- 
tainly can  use  this  indirect  aid,  and  the  stu- 
dents directly  affected  would  find  the  funds 
especially  beneficial  as  costs  of  education 
continue  to  rise. 

Isn't  someone  going  too  far  in  support 
of  his  beliefs?  Just  how  far  should  a per- 
son go?  Maybe  I should  stop  sending  my 
much  too  small  annual  donation  to  the 
Alumni  Fund  and  strike  the  College  out  of 
my  will.  What  little  I give  wouldn’t  be 
missed  anyway.  Perhaps  Louis  Peirce  and 
others  who  agreed  with  him  should  resign 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees.  And  possibly 
270  students  in  the  minority  should  transfer 
to  another  school  which  will  accept  funds 
under  the  act  as  it  now  stands.  But  I’ll 
probably  continue  to  send  my  meager  do- 
nation. I’m  too  fond  of  the  place.  And 
who  am  I to  dispute  the  majority  thinking 
of  Oberlin,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton? 
And  Mr.  Peirce  and  the  270  will  probably 
stay  loyal  to  the  school. 

So  why  can't  the  College  abide  by  the 
majority  decision  of  the  legislators,  remain- 
ing firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  disclaim- 
er should  be  omitted  or  modified,  accept  the 
money  for  the  students,  and  work  toward 
a harmonious  clarification  of  the  entire  is- 
sue, while  participating  in  the  program? 

Somebody  has  built  this  thing  up  out  of 
all  proportion  and  sold  the  College  a bill  of 
goods,  which  apparently  has  cost  $105,349 
so  far.  Wow! 

Many  thanks  for  the  fairness  of  present- 
ing both  sides  of  the  question  in  the  "Spe- 
cial Report.”  I am  proud  of  you  for  that. 
But  were  the  students,  the  faculty,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  really  defending  a prin- 
ciple or  merely  defending  a position  as  it 
was  presented  to  them? 

Robert  M.  Largent,  ’32 

Flint,  Michigan 


To  the  Editor: 

"Sometimes  a person  gets  an  idea,"  then 
supports  it  with  evidence,  opinion,  and  na- 
tionalization until  he  "takes  a stand”  on  the 
subject  and  finally  to  "maintain  his  integ- 
rity” be  builds  up  quite  a case  for  the  origi- 
nal idea.  All  of  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  he  is  stubborn  about  a notion  of  his. 
And  often  what  is  really  quite  a small  thing 
is  built  up  to  mountainous  size  as  it  is  de- 
bated back  and  forth. 


To  the  Editor: 

In  reference  to  Oberlin’s  rejection  of  the 
student  loan  program  of  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, I also  wish  to  take  issue  with  the 
College  authorities  who  fostered  this  action. 

Personally  I feel  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  be  commended  for 
having  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to  incorpo- 
rate Title  X,  section  1001  in  this  act;  for 
what  loyal  American  would  want  his  mon- 
ey placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 


belong  to  an  organization  which  seeks  to 
overthrow  our  government? 

Oberlin's  objection  is  based  on  such 
weak  arguments  as  the  "affidavit  require- 
ment tends  to  breed  timidity,  fear,  and  ex- 
cessive caution  among  a particular  group 
of  citizens  who  should  be  venturesome  and 
intellectually  fearless”  or  "not  only  would 
it  be  improper  to  probe  into  the  beliefs  of 
students  but  difficult  to  determine  the  be- 
liefs of  organizations,  nor  is  there  any  pro- 
tection in  the  event  of  inadvertent  associa- 
tion which  might  be  judged  damaging.” 
Similarly,  by  the  Oberlin  General  Faculty, 
"We  object  to  the  notion  that  an  individual 
should  be  penalized  because  of  a mental 
state  where  no  overt  act  has  occurred.” 

In  view  of  such  statements  we  might 
profitably  reflect  on  an  excerpt  from  a re- 
cent editorial  by  David  Lawrence  in  which 
he  states,  "Illusions  stem  from  the  isolated 
strata  in  which  the  modern  intellectual  trav- 
els. He  worships  at  the  altar  of  theory  and 
abstraction.  To  him,  for  example,  a Com- 
munist who  conspires  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment is  just  a man  with  a political  be- 
lief different  from  our  own.” 

As  an  illustration,  one  might  question  the 
mental  stability  of  a citizen  who  would  rush 
wildly  about  town  loudly  defending  the 
"venturesome”  or  "intellectually  fearless” 
rights  of  a suspected  arsonist  to  carry  a 
torch,  knowing  full  well  that,  although  the 
"overt  act”  had  not  yet  been  committed,  the 
torch  was  to  be  applied  to  this  citizen’s 
own  house. 

A patient  of  mine  operated  for  three 
years  as  a volunteer  secret  agent  for  the 
F.  B.  I.  among  communist  groups  in  Cali- 
fornia, eventually  being  entrusted  to  teach 
the  doctrines  to  newer  members.  This  per- 
son stated  that  the  prime  objective  of  the 
party  was  to  infiltrate  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  our  country  in  order  to  inculcate 
their  doctrines  into  the  minds  of  the 
younger  students.  How  better  could  their 
aim  be  accomplished  than  through  the 
medium  of  teachers  — ironically,  educated 
at  government  expense. 

Congressmen  in  Washington  have  a 
closer  association  with  the  F.  B.  I.  than 
probably  any  other  group  in  our  country 
and  the  information  to  which  they  have  ac- 
cess may  well  have  influenced  their  adop- 
tion of  Section  1001  in  the  act.  Chairman 
Walter  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  activities  recently  stated:  "Com- 
munist subversion  and  propaganda  pose  a 
greater  danger  to  our  security  than  the 
Kremlin’s  military  threat.”  This  act  might 
not  be  the  instrument  to  smoke  out  the  rats, 
but  at  least  said  rats  will  know  that  the  fire 
has  been  started. 

A student  who  should  feel  that  to  take 
the  oath  would  "breed  timidity,  fear  and 
excessive  caution”  might  prefer  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  the  Russian  schools  of  higher 
education.  If  so,  I for  one  would  consider 
it  a privilege  to  assist  this  student  financial- 
ly by  purchasing  for  him,  and  any  other  of 
his  fellow  travelers,  a oneway  ticket  if  the 
State  Department  would  supply  him  also 
with  a one-way  passport. 

Finally,  I sincerely  hope  that  there  are 
others  who  join  with  me  in  vigorously  sup- 
porting the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  its 
stand:  "Why  should  the  government  give 
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anything  to  anyone  who  wants  to  destroy 
it  or  who  is  unwilling  to  say  that  he  does 
not  want  to  destroy  it?" 

Ralph  B.  Coomber,  '25,  M.D. 
Santa  Ana,  California 
To  the  Editor: 

I am  ashamed  to  say  that  I graduated 
from  Oberlin  in  1925  when  1 read  that  the 
faculty  and  student  body  believe  it  wrong 
to  sign  a loyalty  affidavit  pertaining  to  ac- 
ceptance of  loans  made  from  tax  dollars 
collected  from  the  American  people. 

Judd  Lewis  Kessler  made  a ridiculous 
comparison  of  students  to  business  men  and 
farmers.  ["Education  in  a Democracy," 
January,  I960].  It  is  in  some  of  these 
"broad  minded  student  communities"  that 
communist  cells  exist  and  are  being  watched 
by  FBI.  How  many  farmers  and  business 
men  advocate  or  support  the  overthrow  of 
our  government? 

Margaret  Stinchcomb  Liester,  ’25 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Family,  I have  no  right  to  keep  still  on  an 
issue  that  seems  to  bother  so  many  people. 
To  me,  Jesus  Christ  was  the  greatest  teacher 
that  ever  lived.  Mark  12:13-17,  should 
silence  any  objectors  to  government  require- 
ments. Otherwise  they  might  enjoy  living 
in  some  other  part  of  the  world.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  S.  has  a difficult  enough 
time  keeping  down  subversive  elements, 
without  being  added  to  by  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  topnotch  thinkers.  I 
can’t  believe  that  either  President  King  or 
President  Wilkins  would  object  to  a loyalty 
vote. 

Anna  K.  Means,  '05 

Kentland,  Indiana 
To  the  Editor: 

Somehow  we  cannot  refrain  from  enter- 
ing the  letter  debate  that  has  been  raging 
in  the  Alumni  Magazine.  Most  of  the  letters 
against  Oberlin's  stand  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  seem  to  miss 
our  main  argument,  leaving  an  overwhelm- 
ing temptation  to  restate  it. 

Democracy  means  a political  system 
where  a free  competition  of  ideas  is  allowed, 
where  citizens  consider  all  viewpoints,  and 
make  their  informed  choice.  It  is  no  longer 
democracy  when  the  government,  or  any- 
body else,  for  that  matter,  begins  to  set  lim- 
its on  which  ideas  may  be  discussed  and 
which  are  dangerous.  The  whole  essence 
of  the  system  is  that  no  group,  other  than 
all  the  people,  shall  have  the  power  to  de- 
cide for  them  which  ideas  are  sound  and 
which  are  not.  For  any  limited  group  to 
make  such  decisions  smacks  of  the  totali- 
tarianism we  all  abhore. 

Democracy  works  best  when  these  deci- 
sions are  not  only  open,  but  informed.  Thus 
education  is  central  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Democracy  is  stronger  when  each  in- 
dividual has  been  exposed  to  the  widest 
range  of  ideas,  and  is  given  the  soundest 
background  with  which  to  consider  them. 
But  again  this  implies  exposure  to  all  ideas, 
for  all  people.  When  government  begins 
to  set  limits  on  the  range  of  ideas  students 
may  explore,  or  discriminates  against  stu- 
dents of  certain  beliefs,  or  discourages  stu- 
dents from  associating  with,  exploring,  or 
following  certain  ideas,  then  it  is  limiting 


the  free  flow  of  ideas  inherent  in  democratic 
education.  By  trying  to  limit  the  range  of 
"acceptable"  thought,  government  is  clearly 
taking  a step  toward  dictatorial  thought  con- 
trol. In  brief,  when  government  discrimi- 
nates against  people  of  certain  beliefs,  it  is 
using  a subtle  form  of  thought  control. 

Having  gotten  that  off  our  chests,  we  can 
come  to  the  purpose  of  this  letter.  Current- 
ly the  Congress  is  considering  bills  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  (S.2929)  and  Representative 
Thompson  (H.R.824)  that  would  repeal 
the  objectionable  affidavit  requirement  of 
the  NDEA.  Student  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  Coordinating 
Committee  on  campus  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  encourage  students  to  write  to  their 
Congressmen  in  support  of  these  bills.  But 
letters  from  outside  of  Oberlin,  postmarked 
elsewhere,  from  deeply  concerned  citizens 
(and  voters!)  may  have  a greater  effect. 

Oberlin  College  has  committed  itself  not 
to  participate  in  the  loan  program.  It  will 
not  supply  the  tacit  approval  indicated  by 
administering  the  affidavit  and  supplying 
the  10%  matching  funds  for  the  program. 
It  will  not  allow  this  or  any  similar  program 
to  create  a student  body  that  have  agreed  not 
to  associate  with  or  accept  certain  beliefs.  It 
will  not  thus  limit  the  breadth  of  discussion, 
investigation,  and  academic  freedom  inher- 
ent in  such  participation. 

But  this  stand  is  expensive  and  difficult. 
We  need  financial  support,  and  especially 
we  need  letters  to  Congress  in  order  to  get 
the  affidavit  removed,  thereby  making 
needed  loan  funds  again  available. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 

— Oberlin  College  Student  Council 
National  Student  Association 
Coordinating  Committee 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

Race  Equality 

To  the  Editor: 

Rather  belatedly  I want  to  get  in  my 
"licks”  on  Mr.  Lauthers'  fascinating  letter 
in  the  November  issue  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. I say  his  letter  is  fascinating  because 
it  so  perfectly  illustrates  the  workings  of  a 
prejudiced  mind.  An  essential  of  this  type 
of  mental  process  is  the  ability  to  rational- 
ize what  we  want  to  believe  — even,  if 
necessary,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  con- 
trary evidence. 

Mr.  Lauthers  uses  his  observations  of 
three  situations  to  justify  his  feeling  that 
white  people  are  inherently  superior  to  col- 
ored people.  I would  like  to  examine  some 
similar  situations  from  a slightly  different 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Lauthers’  first  point  is  that  Negroes 
are  incapable  of  being  successfully  educated 
beyond  the  grade  school  level  and  he  offers 
a couple  of  illustrations  which  he  feels  sup- 
port this  conviction.  One  could  cite  the 
mass  of  psychological  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. I would  like,  instead,  to  inquire  how 
he  integrates  into  his  theory  the  following 
experiences  I have  had : 1 ) A Negro  was 
valedictorian  of  my  high  school  class. 
2)  When  I was  at  Oberlin,  Carl  Rowan 
was  a student,  Wade  Ellis  was  a professor 
and  Ralph  Bunche  was  a trustee.  3)  My 
children  have  had  two  very  competent 
Negro  teachers.  4)  My  business  employs 
a number  of  very  able  Negro  technicians. 
5)  I know  personally  several  top  notch 


Negro  professional  people.  Does  Mr.  Lau- 
thers grant  that  based  on  these  observations 
I must  conclude  that  Negroes  can  achieve  a 
very  high  intellectual  level? 

His  second  point  is  that  a colored  infan- 
try division  in  Italy  had  a poor  performance 
record.  Obviously  he  assumes  this  perform- 
ance resulted  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
Negroes.  On  the  basis  of  the  same  logic,  I 
presume  Mr.  Lauthers  will  grant  that  the 
very  good  record  of  the  all  colored  Air 
Force  fighter  plane  group  (which  was  also 
stationed  in  Italy)  was  caused  by  their  race. 

I am  not  quite  sure  what  the  infantry  divi- 
sion did  that,  as  he  says,  cured  every  racial 
equalitarian  in  sight.  If  he  is  implying 
that  Negroes  lack  courage,  however,  how 
does  he  explain  the  behavior  of  the  colored 
man  who  recently  jumped  into  stormy 
Lake  Erie  to  save  a white  man  he  did  not 
know?  To  make  the  problem  a bit  more 
challenging,  the  Negro  rescuer  had  two 
broken  legs  which  were  in  casts.  If  courage 
is  a racial  trait,  must  we  not  conclude  that 
this  man’s  amazing  heroism  results  from 
his  being  a Negro? 

The  third  point  in  Mr.  Lauthers’  study  in 
bigotry  is  that  the  lack  of  progress  of  the 
Canadian  community  of  Chatham  is  caused 
by  the  Negro  characteristics  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. As  a white  person,  I am  incensed 
that  I must,  on  the  basis  of  his  reasoning, 
assume  that  the  low  level  of  achievement 
in  Dwarf,  Kentucky,  is  caused  by  the  white 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
obviously  are  variables  other  than  race  in 
both  cases. 

I have  long  since  despaired  of  counteract- 
ing prejudice  with  logic.  I expect,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Lauthers  will  continue  to 
gain  comfort  from  observing  situations 
which  he  feels  support  his  racial  value  sys- 
tem. It  comforts  me,  however,  to  point  out 
that  he  undoubtedly  had  his  prejudice  be- 
fore he  made  any  of  these  observations 
which  provide  his  rationalization  for  it. 
If  one  by  weight  of  logic  destroys  these  par- 
ticular rationalizations,  I am  sure  he  is  crea- 
tive enough  to  conceive  others  which  will 
serve  as  well.  I have  a suggestion  which 
could  save  Mr.  Lauthers  all  this  effort.  Why 
doesn't  he  say  simply,  "It  bolsters  my  ego 
(and  maybe  my  pocketbook)  to  assume  that 
I am  superior  to  colored  people"  and  let 
it  go  at  that? 

Walter  Sikes,  '49 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 
To  the  Editor: 

I am  a very  interested  reader  of  our 
Alumni  Magazine,  and  have  lately  been  es- 
pecially impressed  by  the  rapid  strides  that 
are  being  made  in  the  building  program. 
It  will  be  even  more  of  a thrill  to  visit  the 
campus  when  I next  get  the  opportunity. 

In  the  February  issue,  I particularly  en- 
joyed the  letters  to  the  Editor  written  by 
Mrs.  Parks  and  Mr.  Wilder.  They  expressed 
my  sentiments  concerning  C.  W.  Lauthers’ 
letter  so  well  that  I need  not  dwell  on  that 
subject.  But  I do  have  a small  criticism  to 
make.  It  may  not  be  well-founded,  but 
I will  not  know  unless  I bring  it  out  in  the 
open. 

In  observing  the  pictures  of  students’  ac- 
tivities in  the  Alumni  Magazine,  I am  al- 
ways struck  by  the  absence  of  Negro  stu- 
dents. I do  not  know  the  percentage  of 
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Under  the  Elms 

News  of  Faculty,  students,  campus  activities 


William  Berman,  associate  professor 
of  viola  and  violin,  was  in  Parma, 
Ohio,  the  first  week  of  February  con- 
ducting a three-day  string  clinic  and 
appearing  as  an  assisting  artist  with 
the  Parma  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
The  concert,  given  on  February  7,  in- 
cluded works  by  Hayden,  Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff,  and  Berlioz. 

Lysle  K.  Butler,  ’25,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  physical  education, 
spoke  on  "The  Administration  of  In- 
tercollegiate Sports"  at  the  Collge 
Physical  Education  Association  Meet- 
ings in  Cincinnati,  early  in  February. 
An  Oberlin  Luncheon  held  during  the 
meetings  brought  together  the  follow- 
ing faculty,  alumni,  and  former  faculty 
members:  Robert  Keefe,  Bowling 

Green;  Robert  Wear,  ’41,  University 
of  Toledo;  Richard  LeFevre,  ’42, 
Southern  Illinois;  Bruce  Bennett,  ’39, 
Ohio  State;  Richard  Jamerson,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina;  Dan  Kinsey, 
m’35,  Earlham;  John  Heldman,  '28, 
University  of  Louisville;  Martin  Rog- 
ers, ’35,  New  York  State  Teachers 
College;  and  staff  members,  Lysle 
Butler,  ’25,  William  Tidwell,  Dan 
Langner,  Robert  Kretchmar,  ’40.  Pro- 
fessor Butler  is  secretary  of  the  NCAA 
Football  Rules  Committee. 


INAUGURATION  NOTE 

Formal  inauguration  of  Dr. 
Robert  Kenneth  Carr  as  Oberlin’s 
9 th  president  has  been  scheduled 
for  October  22,  I960.  Details 
of  the  inaugural  ceremony  will 
be  announced  later. 


Raul  Boase,  associate  professor  of 
speech,  is  a member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  policy-making  body  of 
the  Speech  Association  of  America, 
which  held  its  annual  meetings  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber. He  is  also  on  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  honorary 
speech  fraternity,  which  held  meetings 
during  the  same  period  at  the  capital. 
Jerome  B.  Land  field,  assistant  professor 
of  speech,  acted  as  chairman  of  an  in- 
terest group  in  British  public  address 
at  the  speech  meetings. 

Fenner  Douglass,  associate  professor 
of  organ,  began  a series  of  recitals  on 
Sunday,  February  28,  at  St.  Peter’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Lakewood,  where  he 
is  the  director  of  music.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Oberlin  Baroque  Ensem- 
ble. The  concerts,  to  be  held  over  a 


two-year  period,  will  embody  the  com- 
plete organ  works  of  Bach;  the  Ba- 
roque Ensemble  will  assist  with  a num- 
ber of  chamber  works  for  instruments 
and  organ  of  other  Baroque  composers 
included  in  the  program.  Members  of 
the  Ensemble  .are  Mrs.  Nancy  Dailey, 
instructor  in  flute;  DeVere  Moore,  as- 
sistant professor  of  woodwinds,  oboe; 
Peter  Howard,  ’56,  instructor  in  vio- 
loncello; William  Berman,  associate 
professor  of  viola  and  violin,  also 
played  at  the  February  concert. 

Robert  L.  Jackson,  director  of  ad- 
missions, was  named  a member  of  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  selection 
committee  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,  and  attended  the  annual  selection 
meeting  at  Evanston,  Illinois.  Win- 
ning a National  Merit  award  is  judged 
the  highest  honor  a secondary  school 
graduate  can  attain,  since  the  winners 
are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  national  ex- 
aminations to  top-ranking  secondary 
school  seniors  and  only  one  in  about 
555  wins  the  4-year  award.  Last  year 
(1958-59)  Oberlin  had  some  37  Na- 
tional Merit  scholars  in  attendance. 

Ellen  Johnson,  ’33,  associate  profes- 
sor of  fine  arts,  will  give  a series  of 
lectures  and  a seminar  at  the  Institute 
for  Art  History,  at  Upsala  University, 
in  Sweden  next  September.  Her  sub- 
ject will  be  "Abstract-Expressionism 
in  Contemporary  American  Painting.’’ 
On  February  23  she  gave  two  lecmres 
at  the  College  of  Christ  the  King,  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  and  the  London  Art  Gal- 
lery. Her  topics  were  "Modern  Reli- 
gious Art”  and  "Edward  Munch,  Ex- 
pressionist." 

Edward  ].  Kormondy,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  zoology,  has  been  appointed 
to  a summer  teaching-research  post  on 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh Laboratory  of  Field  Biology  at 
Pymatuning  Lake.  Mr.  Kormondy  will 
reach  and  conduct  research  in  .inver- 
tebrate ecology,  working  largely  with 
graduate  students. 

Jerome  Landfield,  assistant  professor 
of  speech,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
Ohio  Poetry  Society  meeting  on  Jan- 
uary 30  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Cleve- 
land. Professor  Landfield  discussed 
reading  poetry  aloud  and  conducted  a 
clinic  on  reading  poetry.  At  the  an- 


Professor  Ben  Lewis,  whose  "Jordan  Is  People:  So  Is  Economics,"  sent  to  us  from  Jordan, 
appeared  in  our  March  issue,  is  shown  here  exchanging  greetings  with  His  Excellency  Hazza 
Majali,  Prime  Minister  of  Jordan.  Looking  on  are  Dr.  Nijmuddin  Dajani  of  the  Jordan 
Development  Board,  and  Mr.  W.  Hugh  Walker  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 
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nual  meeting  of  the  Speech  Associa- 
tion of  America,  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
December  27-30,  Professor  Landfield 
was  chairman  of  an  interest  group  in 
British  public  address. 

Thomas  LeDuc,  professor  of  history, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment, succeeding  Robert  Fletcher, 
’20,  who  died  last  December.  Profes- 
sor LeDuc  appeared  as  a panel  mem- 
ber at  the  1960  Business  History  Con- 
ference, held  February  27  at  Marquette 
University  in  Milwaukee.  His  talk 
was  on  "Public  Policies  Affecting  Pri- 
vate Investment  in  Corn  Belt  Lands: 
1840's  to  1880's.” 

Since  returning  to  the  campus  from 
Jordan  for  the  second  semester,  Profes- 
sor Ben  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics,  has  resumed  his 
activities  as  a member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Secondary  Education  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Soci- 
eties, and  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Education  of  the 
American  Economic  Association.  As 
president  of  the  Mid  West  Economics 
Association,  he  presided  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  Min- 
neapolis, late  in  April.  Professor  Lewis 
made  a quick  trip  back  to  Jordan  dur- 
ing Spring  Vacation,  and  will  return 
to  Jordan  for  three  months  during  the 
coming  summer. 

Edward  L.  Long,  Jr.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  was  one  of  five 
speakers  who  addressed  the  convoca- 
tions at  the  University  of  Richmond, 
February  8-12,  during  Religious  Em- 
phasis Week. 

Kenneth  Moore,  assistant  professor 
of  bassoon  and  wind  ensemble,  spoke 
at  the  North  Central  Division  Conven- 
tion, College  Band  Directors  National 
Association,  held  February  11-13,  at 
Indiana  University.  His  subject  was 
"Literature  for  the  Small  College 
Band.” 

Arthur  Ewing  (Pinky)  Princehorn, 
official  photographer  for  Oberlin  Col- 


lege since  1931,  was  honored  in  March 
by  a one-man  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs in  the  Allen  Memorial  Art 
Building,  entitled  "The  Best  of  Pinky” 
(See  story  on  page  12).  "Pinky”  be- 
gan his  photographic  career  at  the  age 
of  14  when  he  was  photo-finisher  at 
Geneva-on-che-Lake,  Ohio,  a summer 
resort  East  of  Cleveland.  He  started 
working  for  the  College  in  1929  as  an 
assistant  to  his  father,  who  had  been 
official  photographer  since  1917,  and 
then  succeeded  his  father  two  years 
later.  His  photographs  have  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  most  of  the  Alumni 
Magazines.  Three  of  his  cover  pic- 
tures, which  won  blue  ribbon  awards 
in  the  Professional  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  Ohio,  are  among  those  on  dis- 
play in  the  exhibition.  Pinky  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  have  two  children:  Bonnie 
(Mrs.  Rowland  Bandlow)  of  Clear- 
water, Florida;  and  a son,  James  A., 
of  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 

George  E.  Simpson,  professor  of  so- 
ciology and  anthropology,  has  received 
a research  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  for  a study 
of  religious  cults  in  Trinidad,  West  In- 
dies. He  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave 
during  the  first  semester  of  1960-61 
and  expects  to  be  in  Trinidad  from 
June  15  to  December  15.  His  head- 
quarters will  be  in  St.  Augustine,  Trin- 
idad, from  which  base  he  will  do  field 
research  in  the  area  near  Port  of  Spain, 
working  chiefly  with  the  Shango  cult, 
in  which  there  is  a fusion  of  African 
and  European  magical  and  religious 
beliefs  and  practices.  An  earlier  study, 
resulting  in  a monograph  Jamaican 
Religious  Cults,  won  the  1957  Well- 
come Medal  for  anthropological  re- 
search. 

Robert  W . Tufts,  '40,  professor  of 
economics,  has  been  serving  as  Chief 
Consultant  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Policy  Machinery  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  of  the 
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Senate.  In  this  capacity  he  wrote  a 
major  report  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  role  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil in  making  and  executing  defense 
and  foreign  policy.  The  Subcommit- 
tee’s work  has  recently  attracted  wide 
attention  and  was  the  subject  of  the 
lead  stories  in  the  March  7 issues  of 
Time  and  Newsweek.  Mr.  James  D. 
Reston,  h’55,  of  The  New  York  Times 
described  the  Subcommittee's  work  as 
an  example  of  legislative  inquiry  at  its 
best  and  praised  the  chairman,  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington 
State,  for  the  excellence  of  the  com- 
mittee’s staff. 

Professor  Tufts  has  also  been  con- 
ducting a seminar  on  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  for  a group  of  Cleveland 
lawyers,  bankers,  and  business  men  this 
year.  John  Kofron,  Jr.,  '41,  is  one  of 
the  men  who  took  the  lead  in  organ- 
izing the  seminar.  In  addition  Profes- 
sor Tufts  has  been  lecturing  on  eco- 
nomics and  world  affairs  in  an 
executive  training  program  of  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio.  Each 
month  the  company  brings  about  25 
officials  to  the  Oberlin  Inn  for  sessions 
lasting  one  week. 

Elbridge  P.  Vance,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  mathematics,  Samuel 
Goldberg,  associate  professor  of  math- 
ematics, and  Kay  T.  Rogers,  associate 
professor  of  zoology,  have  all  been 
awarded  Science  Faculty  Fellowships 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Professor  Vance  and  Goldberg  will 
both  be  studying  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity during  the  next  academic  year; 
Professor  Vance  in  the  field  of  numer- 
ical analysis  and  Professor  Goldberg 
in  the  areas  of  statistical  decision  and 
Mathematical  economics.  Professor 
Rogers  will  study  immunology  at  the 
University  of  Washington  Medical 
School. 

Arthur  L.  II  illiams,  '25,  professor 
of  wind  instruments  in  the  Conserva- 
tory, served  as  guest  conductor  for  the 
11th  annual  Oklahoma  All-State  High 
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School  Band,  sponsored  by  die  Okla- 
homa Music  Educators  Association 
and  the  University  of  Oklahoma  at 
concerts  on  February  19  and  20  in 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

A composition  by  Joseph  Wood,  as- 
sistant professor  of  composition,  en- 
titled Poem  for  Orchestra  was  per- 
formed at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
City,  on  February  10  by  the  Orchestra 
of  America,  Richard  Korn  conduct- 
ing. Poem  for  Orchestra  has  been 
recorded  commercially  by  the  Asahi 
Symphony  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  also  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Korn.  Professor 
Wood’s  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 
received  a successful  hearing  at  the 
National  Arts  Club  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  January  21.  Professor  Wood 
was  also  a guest  on  the  television  pro- 
gram "The  Artist  in  the  Age  of  Space,” 
on  WLVA,  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Shell  Assists 

The  Shell  Oil  Company  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  giving  the  College 
$1500  for  faculty  development  in  a 
program  to  be  known  as  Shell  Assists. 
The  grant  has  been  divided  into  three 
categories:  for  unrestricted  use;  for 
general  faculty  development;  and  for 
specific  use  of  chemistry,  physics,  and 
mathematics  instructors.  The  grant  is 
part  of  a total  donation  of  $970,000 
annually  to  privately  supported  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  country. 

Fund  for  Nashville 

In  an  attempt  to  aid  142  Negro  stu- 
dents arrested  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
for  taking  part  in  a sit-in  demonstra- 
tion in  various  restaurants,  the  Student 
Council  launched  a drive  to  collect 
$2000  from  students,  faculty,  and 
townspeople  in  March.  The  Negro 
students  were  charged  with  "conspir- 
acy” and  each  faced  11  months  in  the 
workhouse  or  a maximum  fine  of 
$1000.  The  money  was  to  help  in- 
sure a fair  trial  for  die  accused.  A 
30-member  co-ordinating  committee 
was  headed  by  Dennis  Hudson,  ’60,  of 
Lomita,  California.  The  drive  was  the 
aftermath  of  an  abortive  attempt  on 
the  part  of  students  to  stage  a sym- 
pathy march  on  the  Public  Square,  in 
Cleveland.  Denied  permission  by 
Cleveland  officials  to  stage  the  march, 
the  Council  turned  to  the  Fund  Drive 
as  a more  effective  way  of  showing 
their  sympathy  and  support. 

The  Sailing  Club 

The  Oberlin  Sailing  Club,  organized 
in  1948,  came  into  its  own  this  year 
with  the  purchase  of  four  new  Nipper 
boats,  made  possible  by  the  inclusion 
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of  die  Club  in  die  Student  Activity 
Fee.  Prior  to  last  fall,  the  Club  had 
struggled  along  with  three  "batde- 
worn”  Penguins,  which  are  now  used 
only  as  training  boats. 

In  the  Fall  Regattas  (1959)  the 
Oberlin  sailors  showed  their  mettle  by 
capturing  first  place  in  the  Wooster 
Regatta  on  October  10-11,  sweeping 
to  a first  place  against  Western  Re- 
serve Academy,  and  then,  'in  the  Area 
Eliminations  on  November  14  and  15, 
placing  fourth  against  such  schools  as 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  Mich- 
igan State. 

Commodore  of  the  Club  is  Kennedi 
Pennell,  ’60,  of  Madison,  New  Jersey; 
Vice-Commodore  is  Glenn  Nitschke, 
’61,  of  Rochester,  New  York.  The 
Club  now  has  two  ports:  Findley  Lake, 
the  training  center,  and  the  Vermilion 
Lagoons  on  Lake  Erie.  Next  year  the 
Club,  which  now  has  some  55  mem- 
bers, plans  to  race  in  four  regattas. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

Beginning  next  summer,  the  Col- 
lege will  inaugurate  a Master  of  Arts 
in  Teaching  program  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Andreas  M.  Kazamias,  assistant 
professor  of  education.  In  an  attempt 
to  recruit  and  train  liberal  arts  gradu- 
ates for  careers  in  secondary  school 
teaching,  the  program  will  offer  ad- 
vanced courses  in  the  student’s  major 
field,  basic  courses  in  education,  and 
practice  teaching  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
ternship in  schools  in  nearby  areas. 
The  period  of  study  will  include  six 
weeks  of  summer  residence,  indepen- 
dent study,  and  one  academic  year, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  Teaching.  To  qualify  for  the  de- 
gree the  candidate  must  complete  14 
hours  in  his  major  or  related  fields,  12 
hours  of  education,  and  8 hours  of 
teaching  internship.  Participants  will 


earn  approximately  $1500  from  their 
teaching,  plus  an  $800  scholarship 
from  the  College,  which  will  enable 
them  to  meet  most  of  their  expenses 
for  the  year. 

Wind  Ensemble  Tours 
Southern  States 

The  Oberlin  Wind  Ensemble,  or- 
ganized and  directed  by  Kenneth  R. 
Moore,  assistant  professor  of  bassoon 
and  wind  ensemble,  presented  con- 
certs in  five  southern  states  on  its  an- 
nual concert  tour  February  1-8.  The 
group  composed  of  31  students  in 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  five  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  had 
as  its  guest  soloist  Peter  Howard,  ’56, 
instructor  in  violoncello. 

Parent's  Weekend 

Some  four  hundred  fifty  parents 
from  as  far  east  as  Maine  and  as  far 
west  as  Oklahoma  were  in  Oberlin 
for  the  third  annual  Parents  Week- 
end, held  this  year  February  19-21. 
With  Walter  G.  Comin,  Jr.,  father  of 
Jane  Louise  Comin,  ’62,  of  Pittsburgh, 
chairman  of  the  occasion,  the  parents 
were  guests  of  the  College  at  a lunch- 
eon at  Dascomb  on  Saturday,  where 
President  Robert  K.  Carr  welcomed 
them.  They  attended  classes,  ate  with 
their  sons  or  daughters  in  the  dormi- 
tories, watched  a production  of  "Le 
Tartuffe,”  presented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  French,  saw  Yale  beat  Prince- 
ton in  the  annual  girls  basketball 
game,  heard  an  organ  recital  by  An- 
dre Marshal,  noted  French  organist, 
and  took  in  a variety  of  sports  events, 
including  a swimming  meet,  a fencing 
match,  and  a wrestling  match.  They 
also  were  initiated  into  the  operation 
of  the  new  foreign  language  lab  and 
heard  student  panels  discuss  and  ex- 
plain Oberlin-in-Salzburg  and  the  Mock 
Convention. 

Art  for  Children 

The  department  of  fine  arts  spon- 
sored, this  spring,  an  art  class  for  chil- 
dren from  seven  to  twelve  years  old, 
taught  by  Mrs.  Forbes  Whiteside,  wife 
of  Oberlin’s  assistant  professor  of  fine 
arts,  and  Bille  Pickard  Prichard,  in- 
structor in  fine  arts  last  semester  while 
Professor  Whiteside  was  away  on  sab- 
batical leave.  Demand  was  so  great 
( tuition  was  $20.00,  which  included 
all  materials)  that  two  classes  were 
formed,  with  a total  enrollment  of  ap- 
proximately thirty  children.  Classes 
met  for  eight  consecutive  Saturday 
mornings. 

Radio  Station  WOBC 
Serves  College  Community 

Oberlin’s  own  is  a little  85  watt 
radio  station,  WOBC,  590  on  the  dial, 
with  just  enough  power  to  carry  over 
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most  of  the  community.  Located  in 
a garage  behind  Grey  Gables  dormi- 
tory at  163  West  College  Street,  it 
operates  daily  from  4 to  6 p.  m.  and 
from  7:30  to  midnight,  bringing  to 
the  College  and  town  a wide  variety 
of  programs,  including  a good  deal  of 
good  music,  not  often  available  else- 
where on  the  dial. 

The  station,  which  is  classified  as 
"educational,”  is  supported  by  an  al- 
lotment of  $2,750.00  from  the  stu- 
dent activity  fee  and  approximately 
$300.00  from  advertisers  in  the  town. 
A training  medium,  as  well  as  a com- 
munication medium,  it  provides  some 
75  students,  who  voluntarily  partici- 
pate in  the  operation  of  the  station, 
training  in  the  techniques  of  broad- 
casting, the  technical  aspects  of  radio, 
and  in  managerial  operation. 

William  M.  Waite,  ’60,  of  New 
York  City,  is  the  station  director;  Rol- 
and F.  Hirsch,  '61,  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  is  assistant  director.  Richard 
C.  Harris,  ’6 1,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, one  of  two  paid  staff  members, 
serves  as  continuity  director.  W.  Lau- 
rence Armstrong,  ’60,  Fairborn,  Ohio, 
is  chief  engineer;  Robert  R.  Herrick, 
’60,  Pittsburg,  is  program  director;  and 
Donald  A.  Silverman,  ’60,  Chicago,  is 
business  manager.  In  addition  there 
are  some  20  regular  announcers,  20 
control  engineers,  7 or  so  newscasters 
and  sportcasters,  and  6 technical  men. 

WOBC  tries  to  broadcast  all  the 
football,  basketball,  and  lacrosse  games, 
its  coverage  of  out-of-town  games  be- 
ing particularly  appreciated  by  the  stu- 
dents. Music  emphasized  is  classical, 
and  full  music  scores  can  be  heard  al- 
most every  night.  Other  program  fea- 
tures include  live  dramatic  productions 
by  the  speech  department  of  the  Col- 
lege on  Thursday  nights  and  "CBS 
Theater”  every  Monday  night.  News 
is  presented  every  hour,  with  a 15- 
minute  round-up  of  world  news  every 
night.  There  is  also  a Spanish  Hour 
and  a French  Hour  and  occasional  pro- 
grams from  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Company  and  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Hooker  Chemical  Corporation 
Adopts  Gift-Matching  Program 

The  Hooker  Charitable  Foundation, 
Inc.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  has 
announced  a gift-matching  aid  to  edu- 
cation program  in  which  it  will  con- 
tribute to  any  educational  institution 
a gift  matching  that  given  by  any 
employe  up  to  $500.00  per  em- 
ployee. The  employee  need  not  be 
an  alumnus  of  the  college  or  univer- 
sity to  whose  support  he  is  contribut- 
ing. In  announcing  this  dollar-match- 
ing  program  the  company  indicated 
that  it  was  intended  to  stimulate  regu- 


lar contributions  by  Hooker  employees 
to  qualifying  educational  institutions 
to  "help  meet  the  pressing  problem 
today  faced  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  obtaining  additional  funds 
needed,  due  to  steadily  mounting  oper- 
ating costs  and  student  enrollment.” 

Honored  As  Athletes 
and  Chemists 

Two  Oberlin  juniors,  John  M.  Erick- 
son, son  of  Mrs.  Carl  M.  Erickson, 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  and  James  F. 
Griffin,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Lee 
Griffin,  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  were 
honored  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society  by  being  named  to  the  1959 
All-Chemical,  All-American  Football 
Honor  Roll.  The  honor  roll  includes 
only  football  players  who  are  also  stu- 
dents of  chemistry  or  chemical  en- 
gineering. It  is  a tribute  to  athletes 
who  take  part  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
a high  scholastic  average. 

Erickson,  holder  of  a Baker  Scholar- 
ship, has  been  a member  of  the  Ath- 
letic Advisory  Committee,  which  in- 
cludes faculty,  alumni,  and  students, 
for  two  years.  He  plays  basketball 
and  tennis  in  addition  to  football. 
Griffin  plays  lacrosse  in  addition  to 
football,  has  been  active  in  the  YMCA 
and  is  a junior  counselor. 

Shansi  Reps  Chosen 

Linda  Graves,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota; 
Barbara  Johnson,  Clinton,  New  York; 
and  D.  Dennis  Hudson,  Lomita,  Cali- 
fornia, were  the  seniors  named  recipi- 
ents of  the  I960  Oberlin  Shansi  Me- 
morial teaching  fellowships.  Miss 


Graves  will  teach  in  Tunghai  Univer- 
sity, Taiwan;  Miss  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Hudson  will  teach  in  Lady  Doak  and 
American  colleges,  Madurai,  South  In- 
dia. Speaker  at  the  Shansi  Assembly 
was  Dr.  Leslie  H.  Fishel,  Jr.,  43,  for- 
mer executive  director  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association,  now  head  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  a 
Shansi  Association  trustee.  His  sub- 
ject was  The  Infirm  Glory.  The  Shansi 
Reps  teach  for  two  years,  then  return 
to  the  College  for  a year  of  graduate 
study. 

Assembly  Speakers 

Among  die  Assembly  speakers 
scheduled  for  the  second  semester  were 
the  following:  February  18,  Alastair 
Reed,  poet;  February  22,  Julius  Nyere, 
president,  Tanganyika  African  Na- 
tional Union;  February  25,  David  E. 
Feller,  assistant  general  counsel  for  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America; 
March  10,  C.  Northcote  Parkinson, 
Raffles  Professor  of  History,  Univer- 
sity of  Malaya;  March  24,  Dean  Rob- 
ert McFiggs,  Jr.,  University  of  South 
Carolina  Law  School;  March  31,  Alvin 
].  Roseman,  Regional  Director,  Far 
East,  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration; April  14,  Charles  F. 
Brannan,  attorney  and  former  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  May 
12,  Professor  Ernest  J.  Simmons,  Russ- 
sian  Institute,  Columbia  University. 
Senior  Assembly  speakers  are:  April 
21,  Wolfgang  Stechow,  Fine  Arts; 
April  28,  William  Sellers,  English; 
May  19,  Heinz  Politzer,  German;  May 
26,  George  Lanyi,  Government. 


William  M.  Waite,  ’60  (right),  director  of  WOBC,  Oberlin’s  radio  station,  looks  over  the 
day’s  program  with  Roland  F.  Hirsch,  ’61. 
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Freshman  Wins  Rocket 
Society  Prize 


Thomas  M.  Conrad  of  Strafford, 
Pennsylvania,  a freshman  in  the  Col- 
lege, was  recently  awarded  a $1,000 
prize  by  the  American  Rocket  Society 
for  his  8,500  word  paper  on  "The 
Drift  Transistor  in  Advanced  Space 
Communication.”  Conrad  submitted 
the  paper  in  a science  competition 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American 
Rocket  Society  and  the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration. "The  paper,”  he  explains, 
"is  a survey  of  the  use  of  the  drift 
transistor  (one  of  science’s  smallest 
electronic  marvels)  and  how  it  can  be 
applied  to  space  communications.”  He 
estimates  he  spent  a total  of  some 
1200  hours  on  the  paper,  which  he 
started  last  January  and  finished  in 
September,  1959. 

Conrad  first  became  interested  in 
science  at  the  age  of  seven.  Starting 
out  with  chemistry  he  quickly  switched 
ro  electronics.  Later,  he  set  up  a work- 
shop in  the  basement  of  his  home 
and  built  his  own  transistor  radios. 
He  has  invented  a number  of  things 
which  he  believes  would  be  marketable 
and  hopes  to  pursue  the  possibilities 
this  summer.  In  his  spare  time  in 
Oberlin  he  has  been  working  in  his 
room  on  a new  type  of  amplifier 
which  could  be  used  in  an  UHF  tele- 
vision receiver. 


HOW  MANY? 

Have  you  ordered  your  Alumni 
Catalogue?  If  not,  please  send 
your  order  promptly  to  Mr. 
L.  D.  Hartson,  Administration 
Building.  Price:  $3.00  a copy. 
We  are  about  to  tell  the  printer 
how  many  copies  are  wanted. 


Newspapers  Needed 

The  College  Library  needs 
newspapers  to  provide  a bal- 
anced diet  of  opinion  from  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country  and 
various  political  points  of  view. 
At  present,  the  Library  receives 
no  newspaper  south  of  Wash- 
ington or  west  of  Cleveland. 
The  Washington,  D.  C.,  Alumni 
Club  has  for  some  years  given 
the  Washington  Post  to  the  Li- 
brary — a gready  valued  and 
very  useful  gift.  Other  Clubs, 
or  individuals,  are  urged  to  fol- 
low suit  (September  15  to  June 
15  subscriptions).  To  avoid  du- 
plication, please  first  write  to 
Eileen  Thornton,  Librarian. 


Letters 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  21 


Negroes  at  Oberlin  this  year,  but  surely  it 
is  not  so  small  that  some  Negroes  could  not 
be  shown  at  least  once  in  a while.  A per- 
son unfamiliar  with  Oberlin,  upon  looking 
at  the  Magazine , would  get  the  impression 
that  Oberlin  is  an  exclusively  white  school 
instead  of  one  of  the  first  in  America  to 
admit  Negroes,  and  supposedly  one  of  the 
most  liberal. 

Now  the  reason  I suggest  that  my  criti- 
cism may  not  be  well-founded,  could  it  be 
that  the  Negro  students  do  not  attend  ac- 
tivities as  they  should?  I know  that  some 
of  us  do  tend  to  segregate  ourselves  (a  ten- 
dency that  we  must  overcome) . But  is  it 
possible  that  they  do  not  attend  any  of  the 
musical  affairs,  banquets,  sports  activities, 
walk  on  the  campus,  and  are  not  ever  seen 
when  the  photographer  is  around?  I would 
really  like  an  honest  answer. 

Margaret  Boone-Jones,  t’47 
Wicomico  Church,  Virginia 


That  Certain  Look 

To  the  Editor: 

God  grant  that  if  there  is  a "Certain 
Look”  which  is  characteristic  of  Oberlin 
alumni  (as  distinct  from  those  of  Dart- 
mouth), it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  care- 
lessness with  His  dear  Name  characteristic 
of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  quote  from 
the  Dartmouth  Alumni  Magazine  in  the 
February  issue  of  our  own.  Yet,  if  his  re- 
peated "by  God”  seemed  unobjectionable 
to  "a  number  of  (Oberlin)  alumni,”  and 
undamaging  to  the  otherwise  amusing  qual- 
ities of  his  skit,  one  wonders.  Perhaps 
Mark  Twain  would  feel  more  at  home  in 
Oberlin  in  I960  than  in  1885?  (Perhaps 
he  would  be  a little  shocked!) 

Always  one  has  thought  reverence  to- 
ward God  had  first  place  in  Oberlin  tradi- 
tion, and  was  the  foundation  for  our  re- 
spect for  individuals  of  all  races,  and  for 
the  individual  freedom  of  conscience,  with 
both  of  which  subjects  we  are  all  so  con- 
cerned at  present.  And  surely  reverence  is 
not  destructive  of  humor,  but  gives  it  depth 
and  richness. 


In  the  Name  of  God,  then,  let  us  of 
Oberlin  use  His  Name  only  in  love  and  to 
His  honor  and  glory. 

Margaret  Elliott  Hayes,  x’23 
Glendale,  Ohio 

The  Ideal  Type 

To  the  Editor: 

I found  "Under  the  Elms”  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Alumni  Magazine  of  particular  in- 
terest insofar  as  it  dealt  with  the  election 
of  two  new  trustees.  The  individual  elected 
by  the  trustees  themselves  was  described  as 
a "general  partner  ...  (in  a)  New  York 
investment  firm,”  whereas  the  trustee 
elected  by  the  alumni  as  one  with  a "long 
record  of  service  in  public  and  charitable 
organizations.” 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  alumni  and  the 
trustees  seem  to  have  chosen  as  new  trustees 
men  with  quite  dissimilar  backgrounds  and 
perhaps  potential  abilities  as  trustees.  My 
question  is,  do  we  wish  public  servants  as 
trustees,  or  do  we  wish  experienced  bankers 
and  industrialists  — more  generally,  what, 
if  any,  is  the  ideal  type  and  background  for 
this  function? 

I should  appreciate  any  comment  you, 
the  College,  or  the  alumni  might  care  to 
make  on  this  question. 

Myron  R.  Szold,  ’56 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Blue  Laws 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine was  a letter  from  John  E.  Hester,  ’22, 
and,  with  pleasure,  I noted  that,  as  usual, 
he  was  defending  the  under  dog. 

Also  in  the  same  issue,  a letter  from  A.  E. 
Higginbotham,  '20,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  for  many  years,  Oberlin  students 
signed  a pledge  not  to  smoke  or  drink. 

Recently,  we  have  increased  knowledge 
about  these  health-destroying  habits.  They 
are  not  only  an  extreme  form  of  self-in- 
dulgence, but  are  the  cause  of  many  acci- 
dents, as  the  two  habits  usually  go  together. 

Should  such  habits  be  permitted  on  the 
Oberlin  campus;  or  have  American  morals, 
as  a nation,  sunk  so  low  that  Oberlin  can- 
not attract  enough  of  the  better  class  of  stu- 
dents to  fill  her  halls  if  this  old  time  rule 
is  enforced?  Let’s  have  some  opinions  on 
the  subject. 

Florence  B.  Kelly,  ’IS 
Malone,  New  York 


Homesick 

To  the  Editor: 

Every  time  the  Alumni  Magazine  comes 
I get  a little  homesick.  The  beautiful  snow 
scene  on  the  cover  of  the  January  issue  real- 
ly looks  like  Oberlin. 

And  yet  I fear  there  will  be  parts  of 
Oberlin  which  will  be  unfamiliar  to  me  by 
the  looks  of  the  building  program  now  in 
progress.  I’m  glad  to  be  a small  part  of 
such  a forward  looking  institution,  and  I 
know  that  no  matter  how  the  buildings 
change  Oberlin  will  always  be  Oberlin  . . 

Wesley  Brown,  ’56 
Levittown,  Pennsylvania 
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TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG 

ELLA  C.  PARMENTER,  ’15 


1887 

Dr.  Adolf  Augustus  Berle  celebrated  his  95th 
birthday  at  his  home  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  in  Jan- 
uary. One  of  his  four  children  is  Adolf  A. 
Berle  Jr.,  h,  ’46.  Dr.  Berle  is  a former  pastor 
of  churches  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Salem,  Mass., 
and  was  a former  professor  of  applied  Chris- 
tianity at  Tufts  College.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  books  including  Modern  Interpreta- 
tion of  Gospel  and  Character  Building.  He  served 
as  chaplain  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts 
from  1894  to  1896  and  as  director  of  Berle’ s 
Summer  Home  School  in  1914.  Dr.  Berle  says 
“I  would  like  to  stay  around  another  50  years 
just  to  see  what  happens.” 

1891 

Seabury  C.  Mastick  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Agnes  Warner,  ’92.  report  that  they  will  be  sail- 
ing May  3 on  the  Mauretania  for  Ghjat  Britain, 
where  they  will  take  a motor  trip  through  Scot- 
land and  England.  They  will  have  the  same  car 
and  driver  they  had  on  a similar  trip  in  1954. 
Kathrin  Cawein,  a friend,  is  going  with  them 
to  make  sure  they  do  not  overdo.  Agnes  is  in 
fine  health  and  is  anticipating  the  trip.  Seabury 
has  recovered  health  and  strength  after  suffer- 
ing a severe  heart  attack  on  October  25,  195S, 
and  it  is  on  the  advice  and  encouragement  of 
his  doctor  that  they  are  making  the  trip.  For 
twenty-one  years  they  have  spent  their  winters 
at  Siesta  Key,  an  island  just  south  of  Sarasota. 
Where  their  home  is,  the  Key  is  a quarter  of 
a mile  wide,  and  the  area  they  own,  on  which 
their  house  is  located,  covers  about  ten  acres. 
Convalescence  there,  Seabury  writes,  has  been 
the  happiest  time  of  his  life. 

1893 

After  his  wife’s  death  in  May  1958,  William 
T.  Upton  lived  for  about  a year  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Upton,  '38,  Zabriskie,  in 
Washington.  He  is  now  at  the  Paint  Branch 
Nursing  Home,  R.D.  2,  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
“In  spite  of  poor  memory.”  says  his  daughter, 
“he  enjoys  hearing  of  his  friends  and  the  splendid 
progress  of  the  college  and  the  conservatory.” 

1897 

Merrill  A.  Peacock  writes,  ‘‘Time  has  dealt 
kindly  with  me  in  my  retirement  as  I approach 
my  90th  year  in  June.  My  time  is  largely  taken 
up  with  reading,  walking  about  this  beautiful 
city,  and  church  activities.  It  is  my  hope  that 
my  granddaughter’s  application  (to  Oberlin)  may 
be  favorably  acted  upon  for  the  next  year.”  Pea- 
cock’s address  is  206  W.  8th  Ave.,  Apt.  21, 
Spokane  4,  Wash. 

1898 

In  its  Senior  Class  notes,  under  the  heading 
“Great-Grandfather  Is  Painting  the  Town,”  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  tells  of  the  work  of 
Edwin  C.  Terry,  now  85  years  old.  Terry  studied 
art  at  Oberlin,  took  private  lessons  in  Cleveland, 
and  sketches  landscapes  and  historic  dwellings. 
He  sells  his  pictures,  too.  lie  prefers  to  live 
and  do  his  work  in  Cleveland.  “All  you’ve  got 
in  Florida  to  paint  are  palm  trees,  water,  and 
maybe  an  orange  groye,”  he  says. 

1900 

Arthur  and  Martha  Miller  Harvey,  ’00,  gave 

3,323  square  meters ’of  land  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  for  the  site  ofiChew  Union  Church,  Church 
School,  and  Parish  Hall.  The  new  buildings 
were  dedicated  recently.  The  beautiful  church 
is  of  Spanish  Mission  type  of  architecture  com- 
plete with  tall  bell  tower. 

1903 

According  to  the  Waterville,  Maine,  Sentinel, 
“A  double  anniversary  was  celebrated,,  here  Fri- 
day (Jan.  27)  by  E.  Allan  Lightner,  assistant  to 
the  president  at  Colby  College.  Observing  his 
79th  birthday,  the  amazingly  active  elder  states- 
man of  the  college  also  launched,  his  2,5th  year  of 
service  as  its  principal  ‘salesman.’”'  The  Light- 


ners  (she  was  Helen  Chute,  ’02)  have  three  sons. 
Allan,  Jr.,  a career  foreign  service  officer,  is  the 
current  U.S.  minister  in  Berlin.  Lionel  teaches 
a special  course  in  Great  Books  and  also  coaches 
the  baseball  team  at  New  Trier  Township  High 
School  in  Winnetka,  111.  Lawrence  serves  as 
director  of  remedial  reading  for  the  Morristown. 
N.  J.,  school  system,  while  in  the  summer  he  is 
headmaster  of  the  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Summer 
School  of  Reading  and  English. 

1905 

When  Paul  Kirtland  Mays  wrote  us  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  the  severe  storms  raging  along  the 
California  coast  at  that  time  had  led  him  to  put 
all  documents,  papers,  etc.,  in  a strong  box  “until 
circumstances  change.”  He  was  also  deeply 
concerned  because  of  the  “severe  illness  of  Jared 
(16-year-old).”  Mays  is  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Mural  Painters  and  the  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Artists. 

1906 

Old  Guard  News,  a YMCA  publication  about 
former  Y secretaries,  has  a piece  in  the  February 
1960  issue  about  Frank  V.  Slack,  husband  of 
Lucy  Hopkins.  On  April  30,  F.V.S.  (seems  to 
be  known  by  his  initials)  completed  the  eighth 
decade  of  an  eventful  life.  The  reporter  who 
wrote  the  piece  visited  the  Slacks  at  their  home 
in  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  and  said  “The  Sage  of 
New  Paltz,  FVS,  and  his  lady,  L.J.,  are  both 
going  strong  with  the  same  old  sparkle  and 
humor  — the  same  love  of  people  (children  arc 
still  the  special  favorites)  — and  the  same  gen- 
erous hospitality.”  Slack  is  village  treasurer. 

1907 

Ed  Heald  had  a wonderful  trip  to  Hawaii  in 
the  winter,  November  27-December  28,  seeing 
many  Oberlin  friends  and  classmates  along  the 
wdy.1  It  contributed  to  his  understanding  of 
Hawaii  and  Michener’s  Hawaii.  About  the 
same  time  Heald  was  in  Hawaii,  Iris  Haverstack 
was  in  Mexico  and  she,  too,  had  a wonderful  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  McClain,  who  live  at 
Runnymere  Farm,  RFD  6,  Lima,  Ohio,  are  head- 
ing a tour  this  summer  which  will  cover  16,000 
miles  by  plane,  steamship,  train,  and  bus  through 
six  USSR  Republics  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
tour  will  include  Vibourg,  Samarkand,  Moscow, 
Warsaw,  East  and  West  Germany,  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Stonehenge.  It  will  include  a look  at  col- 
lective and  state  farms,  machine  and  tractor  sta- 
tions, the  Moscow  Agricultural  & Livestock 
Show,  the  Youth  Festival  for  Peace  & Friend- 
ship, a look  at  various  factories.  An  interview 
with  Khrushchev  is  also  promised. 

Hal  Rogers  died  on  February  4,  at  the  age  of 
74.  His  wife,  Helen  Hall  Rogers,  will  stay  at 
their  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  home,  64  Park  Ave., 
Apt.  A-6.  Their  son,  Stuart  and  family,  live 
near  at  South  Orange.  Another  son,  Harold, 
lives  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Thorsen,  at  Glenview,  111.  There  are 
seven  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchil- 
dren. 

1908 

H.  PI.  (’05)  and  Florence  Pearl  Goodenough 
took  an  extended  tour  during  the  winter.  After 
a week  with  their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leroy  E.  Peterson,  ’38  (Lois,  ’37),  in 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  they  spent  five  weeks  with 
another  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  II.  Sawyer  (Aura,  ’36) 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  From  there  they 
went  to  Natal,  S.  Africa  where  Mr.  Goodenough 
had  spent  his  boyhood.  They  visited  at  the 
home  of  their  nephews,  William  and  Kenneth 
Goodenough,  sons  of  Leonard  D.  Goodenough, 
’02,  while  in  Natal.  While  in  South  Africa  Mr. 
Goodenough  passed  away  unexpectedly.  See 
“Losses  in  the  Oberlin  Family,”  page  38. 

Mox  Lindquist  is  having  as  much  fun  with  his 
second  book.  My  Manasota  Pals,  as  he  had  with 
the  first  — maybe  more.  Bennet  Cerf  wrote 
him,  “I  hope  to  quote  a story  from  it  — with 
due  credit  — every  now  and  then  in  the  months 
to  come.”  Novelist  Ethel  Hamill  wrote,  “Plere’s 
hoping  the  1960’s  will  witness  many  another 


Lindquist  collection,  and  that  they  will  be  made 
available  — as  they  really  ought  to  be  - to  a 
wider  national  audience.  There’s  so  little  to 
laugh  about  in  the  world  nowadays,  and  these 
tales  are  so  original  ...”  Mox  planned  to  visit 
his  brother  Orvil  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  during  March 
and  to  take  a few  Audubon  Tours  in  that  area. 

Four  days  after  her  seventieth  birthday  Effie 
Lee  Newsome  wrote  to  the  Alumni  Association 
and  sent  a check.  Her  letter  was  full  of  de- 
lightful reminiscence  about  the  Oberlin  she  knew 
more  than  50  years  ago.  Mrs.  Newsome  has 
written  children’s  verses,  nature  sketches,  and 
some  biographical  work.  Some  of  her  verses 
have  been  printed  in  anthologies,  in  a basic 
reader,  in  Child  Craft,  and  elsewhere.  Their 
publication  has  led  to  an  interesting  literary  cor- 
respondence for  her,  with  Booth  Tarkington, 
Margaret  Deland,  Zona  Gale,  Pearl  Buck,  and 
others. 

Mrs.  Watts  O.  Pye  (Gertrude  Chaney)  writes, 
“I  have  just  moved  to  this  address  — 540  School 
St.,  Belmont,  Mass.  The  most  exciting  part  of 
the  move  is  that  I am  now  near  my  son,  who  is 
on  the  faculty  of  M.I.T.  political  science  center. 
It’s  fun  getting  to  know  my  granddaughter  Lindy 
who  is  9 plus  and  my  grandson  who  as  6 plus 
and  thrills  over  discovering  he  can  spell  many 
words  all  by  himself!”  The  move  has  proved 
to  be  a happy  one,  she  says,  though  she  had 
dreaded  leaving  Oberlin. 

Rolla  J.  Shale  retired  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration at  Fort  Harrison,  Mont.,  in  Novem- 
ber 1958,  but  four  weeks  later  was  called  back  to 
the  same  position  until  the  VA  could  find  his 
successor.  This  carried  him  until  September  30. 
1959.  He  reports,  “We  came  to  Arizona  early 
in  November  just  a little  ahead  of  several  feet  of 
snow  and  40  below  zero  temperature  in  Helena. 
We  arrived  in  Phoenix  on  Armistice  Day  and 
there  heard  the  cold  news  about  Montana.  The 
Chicago  Cubs  are  training  here  now.”  The 
Shale  address  is  60  Sun  Crest  Apts.,  130  N. 
Lesueur  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

1909 

Florence  Otis  reported  in  February,  “Last 
month  I moved  into  the  Casa  de  Manana,  a 

home  for  retired  persons  under  the  auspices  of 

the  Pacific  Homes  Corporation,  a Methodist 
Church  organization.  Gray  whales  spouting 
their  way  to  Baja,  California,  sea  lions  sunning 
themselves  on  the  rocks  at  low  tide,  and  the 
ever-changing  panorama  of  sea  and  sky  com- 
prise the  view  from  my  west  windows ; north- 
ward, I can  see  the  coastline  for  at  least  25 

miles.  There  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  I 

would  rather  be.”  The  address  is  849  Coast 
Boulevard,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

1910 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Erwin  (Bessie  Diteman) 
observed  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  in  Oc- 
tober. Their  daughter  and  son-in-law  gave  a 
dinner  for  them  at  which  they  were  honored 
by  family  and  friends.  Mr.  Erwin  is  retired  co- 
owner and  co-founder  of  the  Collins  and  Erwin 
Piano  Co.  He  served  as  a state  representative 
from  Multnomah  County  from  1935  until  1945. 
Their  home  is  at  8000  S.W.  Brentwood  Drive, 
Portland,  Ore. 

H.  Deane  Phillips  retired  from  his  work  with 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1956,  after  37  years  of  service.  His  wife, 
Ida  Henderson,  had  died  in  1954.  Since  re- 
tirement lie  has  traveled,  done  some  marketing 
research,  been  drafted  to  assist  in  a variety  of 
community  services,  and  “had  much  fun  writing 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  a book  for  publication.” 
It  is  to  be  called  Tales  of  a Tax-Eater.  That 
means  a public  employee.  Phillips  hopes  to  be 
in  Oberlin  in  June  for  1910’s  fiftieth  reunion. 

1911 

Til  February  Edmund  Burroughs,  attorney, 
addressed  the  Akron  Area  Board  of  Realtors.  lie 
spoke  on  real  estate  contracts,  explaining  some 
of  the  legal  pitfalls  involved,  and  offered  hints  on 
how  brokers  can  avoid  them.  Burroughs  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Buckingham,  Doolittle, 
and  Burroughs  in  Akron,  Ohio.  He  has  been  a 
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member  of  the  Akron  Bar  Association  since 
1917  and  is  a past  president. 

Mrs.  Walter  M.  James  (Ethel  Whitehead) 
moved  from  New  Jersey  to  San  Diego,  Calif., 
in  October.  She  says,  “Our  son  Walter  S.  James, 
’35,  a surveyor  for  municipal  engineers  in  San 
Diego,  married  a former  Oberlin  girl,  Kathleen 
Kimpton  McGlenn,  October  30,  1959.  Our  son 
Robert  B.  James,  ’36,  lives  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  working  for  Lockheed  at  Sunnyvale  in  the 
missiles  and  space  division  as  a senior  research 
engineer.  He  had  two  years  at  Oberlin,  then 
went  to  New  York  University,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  aeronautical  engineer.” 

Roy  Avery  Keller,  husband  of  Bess  Morris 
Keller  died  early  in  February.  He  was  retired 
superintendent  of  the  electric  department  at 
the  Central  Illinois  Light  Co.  He  had  been 
ill  for  18  months  and  a patient  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  Peoria,  111.,  where  he  died,  since  last 
September.  There  are  two  sons,  one  daughter, 
and  six  grandchildren.  The  Keller  address  is 
2629  Dechman  Ave.,  Peoria,  111. 

1912 

Four  Ohio  University  athletic  facilities  have 
been  named  for  men  who  have  given  long  and 
prominent  service  to  the  school,  President  John 
C.  Baker  has  announced.  One  of  these,  the  ice 
skating  arena  has  been  named  for  Clinton  Bird. 
Bird  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  ath- 
letic director  of  Ohio  University.  He  served  in 
that  position  from  1922  to  1937.  From  1938  until 
his  death  in  1948  he  was  director  of  the  division 
of  physical  welfare. 

T.  Nelson  “Nellie”  Metcalf  was  team  coordina- 
tor for  the  United  States  Olympic  teams.  He 
was  assistant  to  the  managing  director  of  the 
Winter  Olympics  at  Squaw  Valley,  Calif.  Our 
informant,  Herb  Nichols,  ’ll,  believes  Nellie  is 
also  a member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Track  Teams  which  will  compete 
in  Rome  next  fall. 

Clippings  are  coming  from  newspapers  in 
many  cities  telling  of  the  exciting  life  of  Mrs. 
Grace  Goodrich  Smith,  who  has  recently  retired 
and  plans  to  live  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  quite 
ready  to  “take  it  easy”  and  visit  her  children 
and  grandchildren.  A survivor  at  11  years  of 
age  of  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China,  educated  in 
the  United  States,  later  a resident  of  China  for 
many  years  because  of  her  marriage  to  Ernest 
K.  Smith,  who  taught  at  a university  in  Peip- 
ing, Grace  has  raised  two  daughters  and  a son 
and  taught  music  in  two  universities.  During 
World  War  II  she  worked  for  the  Office  of  War 
Information  in  San  Francisco,  where  her  broad- 
casts in  the  Chinese  language  were  beamed 
throughout  occupied  China.  When  the  Voice  of 
America  was  organized  she  went  to  work  for  it 
in  New  York  City.  In  1954  she  was  transferred 
to  Washington  where  she  monitored  Chinese 
language  broadcasts. 

1914 

A column  in  the  Fort  Worth  Press  in  Decem- 
ber paid  tribute  to  Andy  Nilson.  “At  year’s  end,” 
said  the  writer,  “Andy  Nilson  retires  from  a 
career  as  Community  Chest  and  United  Fund 
executive.  For  14  years  of  that  time,  he  has 
served  the  Chest  and  the  United  Fund  of  this 
city  and  county.  And  he  has  served  loyally  and 
well.  He  has  devoted  the  years  to  working 
with  the  causes  that  build  communities  and  give 
them  heart.  It  must  have  been  a satisfying 
career  for  a man,  working  all  his  time  at  the 
things  that  serve  and  help  mankind.”  There  was 
more,  all  warmly  appreciative  of  his  “dedicated 
efforts.”  The  writer  did  not  say  anything  of 
Nilson’s  further  plans. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Merle  Scott,  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Rochester  School  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  and  of  the  senior  surgical 
staff  of  its  Strong  Memorial  Hospital  since  its 
opening  in  1926,  will  retire  on  June  30  as  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  and  chairman  of  the  department, 
and  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Strong  Memorial  and 
Rochester  Municipal  Hospitals.  Scott  becomes 
professor  emeritus  of  surgery.  He  is  widely 
known  for  his  research  in  the  areas  of  vascular 
disease  and  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 
Nine  years  ago  he  developed  an  effective  air 
pressure  legging  for  treatment  of  certain  types 
of  varicose  veins  and  post-phlebitic  ulcers  that 
are  not  amenable  to  operations.  A release  from 
the  University  lists  a number  of  Scott’s  other 
achievements  in  medical  education  and  research. 
He  will  continue  a selected  practice  of  surgery 


with  his  office  in  the  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter and  will  also  continue  his  study  in  the  la- 
boratory. 

1915 

George  Brewer  and  his  wife,  Katharine  Stern- 
berg, ’26,  Brewer,  were  in  Oberlin  late  in  Janu- 
ary when  their  son  Edward,  '60,  gave  his  senior 
organ  recital.  A reception  was  held  at  Elmwood 
following  the  recital. 

Audrey  Hayden  Cradle  was  in  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, in  the  late  winter  to  attend  the  sixth 
session  of  the  Pan  American  Association  of 
Opthalmology,  of  which  her  husband,  the  late 
Di . Plenry  Searls  Cradle,  was  the  founder  and 
first  president.  This  year  the  Cradle  Lecture, 
established  in  his  memory,  was  given  at  the  con- 
ference at  the  opening  session  by  Dr.  Ivo  Correa 
Meyer  from  Brazil.  At  that  session,  too,  the  first 
Cradle  Medal  was  presented  to  Dr.  Brittain 
Payne  of  New  York  City. 

Edith  Husted  retires  this  year  from  her  mis- 
sionary work  in  Japan.  Beginning  in  April, 
she  will  travel  around  Japan.  About  the  end 
of  May  she  will  be  joined  in  Japan  by  a mis- 
sionary friend  from  India.  They  will  sail  for 
Los  Angeles  in  mid-July  on  a freighter.  They 
expect  to  spend  a year  in  Oberlin,  but  eventually 
Edith  plans  to  make  her  home  in  Claremont, 
Calif. 

1916 

Owen  M.  Walton,  retired  after  30  years  of 
interdenominational  religious  work,  is  living  with 
his  wife,  Betty,  in  Perry,  Ohio.  He  was  the 
first  full-time  executive  director  of  the  Council 
of  Churches  of  the  Pittsburgh  area  from  1945 
until  his  retirement  in  1957.  For  the  next  two 
years  he  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Bicentennial  Committee  on  Religion  and 
wrote  the  book.  The  Story  of  Religion  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Area.  For  23  years  he  wrote  a 
monthly  column  for  Christian  Century.  He  also 
originated  the  Religion  in  Review  weekly  column 
in  a Cleveland  newspaper.  He  says  his  has  been 
a “very  checkered  career”  but  it  won  him  a cer- 
tificate of  recognition  for  leadership  in  the  fields 
of  human  relations  and  religious  brotherhood 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

1917 

Mrs.  Thomas  Phillips  (Josephine  Elvira  Frye) 
should  be  included  among  Oberlin  women  listed 
in  the  Who’s  Who  of  American  Women. 

1918 

Dr.  Elston  Belknap  and  Alma  Prucha  were 
married  on  December  28,  1959,  in  Madison,  Wis. 

For  the  past  nine  years  Robert  S.  Chamberlain 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Armistead  Gardens  Pres- 
byterian Church.  This  winter  he  was  called  to 
the  Presbyterian  Parish  in  Bealeton,  Va.,  just 
as  he  was  planning  retirement.  He  served  in 
the  army  as  a chaplain  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  until  1946,  coming  out  with  rank  of 
captain.  After  that  he  served  the  District 
Heights  Presbyterian  Church  in  Maryland, 
which  he  helped  organize. 

1919 

Olga  Roberts  Fleming  has  taken  up  oil  paint- 
ing since  her  retirement  as  elementary  school 
principal.  Enjoys  still  life  pictures  but  has 
taken  most  of  her  lessons  in  portrait  work. 

H.  Wade  Rinehart,  manager  of  the  technical 
personnel  section  in  the  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  division  of  Du  Pont’s  Textile  Fibers 
Department,  retired  at  the  end  of  March,  after 
34  years  with  the  company.  He  joined  Du  Pont 
in  1926  as  a research  chemist.  Later  he  entered 
technical  sales  work  and  in  1939  he  joined  the 
employee  relations  department.  There  he  spent 
five  years  recruiting  technically  trained  college 
men  for  the  company.  His  association  with  the 
Textile  Fibers  Dept,  began  in  1944.  In  the 
early  1950’s  he  was  sent  abroad  twice  on  re- 
cruitment programs  to  obtain  technical  person- 
nel because  there  was  a critical  shortage  in  this 
country  at  that  time. 

1920 

Bruce  Catton’s  most  recent  book,  Grant  Moves 
South,  published  by  Little,  Brown,  is  a continua- 
tion of  the  biographical  work  begun  by  the  late 
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Lloyd  Lewis  with  Captain  Sam  Grant.  The  Cat- 
ton  volume  takes  Grant  past  Vicksburg.  The 
life  will  be  completed  in  two  projected  volumes. 
He  is  also  working  on  a three-volume  centennial 
history  of  the  Civil  War;  serving  in  an  advisory 
capacity  on  a textbook  and  a television  series 
about  the  war;  and  editing  American  Heritage. 

Father  Colcord  (Episcopal),  Edward  Clark 
Colcord,  is  secretary  at  St.  Michael’s  Farm  for 
Boys,  Inc.,  in  Picayune,  Miss.  He  taught  for 
four  years  at  Robert  College,  Constantinople, 
after  his  graduation,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  for  four  years  of  organ 
“with  Dr.  Andrews  of  blessed  memory.”  For 
three  years  he  did  parish  music  as  organist- 
choirmaster,  and  then  went  to  General  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  graduating  in  1935.  He  has 
been  plying  his  trade  as  a priest  since  then,  in 
New  York,  Maryland,  Vermont,  Maine,  and 
Wisconsin.  Four  years  ago  a heart  attack  called 
for  long  hospitalization  and  apparent  retirement, 
but  he  has  "bounced  back  to  usefulness  again.” 

In  some  Class  of  1920  material  that  has  been 
sent  to  us,  we  find  the  following:  "Duff  Hansen, 
in  Claremont,  Calif.,  has  two  lovely  daughters, 
one  a graduate  of  Mills  College  and  the  other 
of  Oberlin ; both  are  married,  with  children.” 
And  also:  “Gyp  Higginbotham  has  a daughter 
who  is  a ‘whiz’  — graduate  of  Antioch  and  grad- 
uate student  at  Michigan  in  psychology,  and  an 
accomplished  accordion  player.  Gyp  has  de- 
veloped an  amazing  journalism  department  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  and  has  risen  in  his 
profession  to  unusual  heights.” 

Rollin  D.  Hemens  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  the  executive  editor  of  a new  scientific  journal, 
Dental  Progress,  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  It  seeks  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  researcher  and  the  clinician.  The 
Institute  of  Dental  Research  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  has  made  a five-year  grant  of 
$173,000  to  the  University  to  finance  the  under- 
taking. The  first  issue  is  scheduled  to  appear 
this  summer.  In  addition  to  research  articles, 
it  will  carry  progress  reports  of  original  investi- 
gations and  reports  of  completed  investigations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  C.  Porter  (Lottie  May 
Bose)  were  sailing  on  March  30  on  the  Empress 
of  Britain  from  New  York  City  for  a trip  abroad. 
They  planned  to  have  a car  with  driver  part 
of  the  time.  “We  are  not  going  to  ‘tour,’  but 
see  and  do  the  things  we  most  want  — we 
do  not  care  to  be  herded  from  cathedral  to  mu- 
seum.” They  planned  to  return  in  time  to  “fly 
on  to  Oberlin  for  reunion.” 

Lucie  Rafinesque  of  Nimes,  France,  would 
like  to  attend  the  40th  reunion  of  her  class  in 
June,  but  says  it  is  difficult,  because  of  the 
rate  of  exchange,  to  travel  abroad  unless  one  is 
on  a “mission”  of  some  sort  or  has  a job.  She 
is  willing  to  spend  the  summer  teaching  French, 
if  a job  of  that  sort  can  be  found  in  or  not  too 
far  from  Oberlin.  She  and  Lottie  Bose  Porter 
have  been  in  correspondence.  Lucie  writes,  “I 
often  think  of  those  two  wonderful  years  spent  at 
Oberlin  College.  Now  that  I am  much  older, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  a dream  which  I 
should  like  to  live  really.” 

Mrs.  Leo  Steinem  (Ruth  “Billie”  Nuneviller) 
reports  that  both  her  daughters  decided  on  Smith 
College  for  their  Alma  Mater.  Susanne,  the 
elder,  is  married  and  lives  in  Chevy  Chase  with 
four  young  children.  They  are  near  Billie  and 
she  says  “It’s  nice  being  a grandmother!” 
Gloria,  the  younger  daughter,  was  graduated 
from  Smith  in  1956,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  Magna 
Cum  Laude,  then  received  a fellowship  to  study 
in  India.  After  her  return,  she  was  head  of  the 
Independent  Information  Service  for  the  Vienna 
Youth  Festival,  which  took  her  to  Vienna  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1959.  Billie  con- 
cludes, “Somehow,  although  I spent  more  time 
at  the  University  of  Toledo  than  at  Oberlin.  I 
have  no  nostalgia  for  the  University  — Oberlin 
really  leaves  a life-long  imprint.” 

Negley  Teeters,  a professor  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity, says  that  his  wife  is  a teacher  in  a private 
school  operated  by  Temple,  and  directly  across 
the  street  from  their  home.  “We  have  two 
wonderful  sons,  Robert,  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
Oberlin  ’50,  married  an  Oberlin  girl  and  now  is 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Ralph,  now  14,  a student  in  local  junior 
high,  interested  (in  a casual  way)  in  Oberlin. 

1 1 is  a wonderful  — if  not  unique  — experience 
to  rear  two  sons  sixteen  years  apart.” 

1921 

Helen  Marshall  Bromelmcier  writes  from  Ft. 
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LICHTWARDT-OBERLIN  REUNION.  When  the  Lichtwardt  family  hold  a reunion,  as  they  did  last  August  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michi- 
gan, at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Lichtwardt,  it’s  a regular  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  meeting.  The  family  groupings,  left  to 
right,  are:  Harry  E.,  ’40,  his  wife  Genevieve  (Merry),  and  two  boys;  Dr.  John  R.,  '50,  and  his  wife  (Mercedes  Singleton,  ’50),  and  their 
two  boys  and  a girl;  Oida,  '38,  her  husband,  Walter  D.  Verizzo,  their  daughter  and  two  sons  (standing,  center);  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H. 
(Heinie)  Lichtwardt,  T5  (Ruth  Moyer,  T7);  Marion,  ’44,  her  husband,  Robert  Buzzard,  and  their  three  children;  Edwin  and  Jill  (Frost); 
and  Dr.  Robert  W.,  ’49,  and  his  wife  (Betty  Thomas,  ’49)  and  their  baby  daughter.  This  June  the  Lichtwardts  will  hold  another  reunion 
in  Oberlin,  for  Henry  is  celebrating  his  45th  class  reunion,  Harry  his  20th,  and  John  and  his  wife  their  10th. 


Wayne,  Ind.,  “I  am  still  playing  the  organ  for 
Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  and  also  accom- 
panying for  chorus  work  in  two  of  the  city 
schools.  My  oldest  son  is  teaching  and  the 
youngest  is  in  the  army  at  Ft.  Sheridan.” 

1922 

In  February  the  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Bartter  served 
as  guest-leader  for  the  Great  Bend,  Kans.,  Na- 
tional Christian  Teaching  Mission  and  city-wide 
religious  census.  He  is  currently  pastor  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  at  Newton,  Kans.,  and 
has  had  wide  experience  in  similar  programs. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  “North  Dakota  Plan”  of 
parish  evangelism  and  was  a member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Congregational  Conference  of  North  Da- 
kota for  six  years. 

From  Arlington,  Va.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Bent  (Florence  Demo,  ’21)  write,  “Will  be  here, 
working  for  the  Office  of  Education,  Fellowship 
Section,  until  June  1960.  We  hope  Oberlin 
friends  will  drop  in  and  see  us.  Our  phone  is 
Jackson  7-4552.  Office  phone,  Executive  3-6300, 
extension  7302.  The  work  is  entirely  grants  to 
universities  and  three-year  fellowships  to  grad- 
uate students  to  help  relieve  teacher  shortage.” 
Their  address  is  1406  N.  Harrison,  Arlington  5. 

1924 

The  November  1959  issue  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine carried  a little  about  the  retirement  and  dis- 
tinction of  Eugen  C.  Bischoff.  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Koos  (Ruth  Houghton,  ’ll)  writes  us  that  he 
was  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  “Outstanding 
Teacher  Award”  the  year  before  he  retired.” 

Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Byrd  Brown,  wife  of  Judge 
Homer  S.  Brown  of  the  Allegheny  County  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Pennsylvania,  took  part  in 
the  1960  Children  and  Youth  Conference  at  the 
White  House  in  Washington.  (We  wish  we 
knew  all  the  other  Oberlin  persons  active  in 
that  conference.  ECP)  She  is  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Governor’s  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.  She  has  been  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  public  assistance  for  the  past 
five  years.  She  has  given  active  service  to  the 
County  Community  Chest,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Pittsburgh  YWCA,  the  NAACP,  and  a 
number  of  other  civic  groups. 

1925 

Anna  C.  Allen  was  honored  by  her  colleagues 
on  the  faculty  of  Slippery  Rock  State  College 
at  the  time  of  her  retirement  in  January  and 


also  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association.  She  received  a 
gift  of  luggage  from  the  teachers’  association  and 
a purse  from  her  colleagues.  She  has  taught 
biology  and  physical  science  there  for  13  years, 
following  21  years  of  high  school  teaching.  She 
plans  to  continue  to  enjoy  her  hobbies  of  garden- 
ing, traveling,  knitting  and  sewing  and  will  con- 
tinue her  work  on  hybridizing  iris  and  gladioli, 
of  which  she  has  collected  many  choice  varieties. 
She  will  remain  in  her  home.  Slippery  Rock, 
R.  D.  3,  with  a sister. 

1927 

James  Strachan,  of  Warner  Pacific  College’s 
music  staff,  was  at  the  organ  when  the  college 
presented  the  Christmas  portion  of  Handel’s 
Messiah  in  December.  Dr.  Irene  Smith  Cald- 
well, m,  t,  ’44,  was  on  the  program. 

1928 

Sydney  N.  Fisher,  professor  in  the  department 
of  history  at  Ohio  State  University,  last  year 
published  The  Middle  East,  a 650-page  history. 
Another  of  his  books  is  The  Foreign  Relations  of 
Turkey.  With  a grant  from  the  social  science 
research  council  and  a research  leave  from  Ohio 
State  in  1958-59,  he  studied  the  progress  of 
democracy  in  Turkey  and  made  his  headquarters 
in  Istanbul.  lie  is  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Plis- 
torical  Society  in  London  and,  in  1953,  was  one 
of  four  Americans  named  to  membership  in 
the  Accademia  del  Mediterraneo,  in  Italy. 

Emily  Belle  Higgins  is  associate  professor  of 
education  and  teaches  human  development  at 
Allegheny  College.  For  recreation  she  sings  in 
a local  choral  and  art  league,  travels,  and  plays 
the  lute.  She  would  like  to  know  of  other 
Oberlin  persons  in  her  area,  which  is  Meadville, 
Pa.,  502  Limber  Rond. 

According  to  the  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Dispatch 
of  Feb.  10,  Alfhild  Johnson  assumed  her  duties 
as  bacteriologist  in  the  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
Laboratory  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  PI.  McNatt  (Sarah  K.  Brown)  was 
planning  to  be  the  Oberlin  College  representa- 
tive at  the  Inauguration  on  February  6 of  the 
new  president  of  High  Point  College  in  North 
Carolina.  She  was  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
the  death  at  that  time  of  her  husband,  John  P. 
McNatt,  t.  '31.  Her  address  is  The  Manse, 
2031  Wesley  Place,  High  Point,  N.  Car. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Schoenfcld  (Marion  Meyer) 
writes,  “My  husband  and  I bought  Shedrick’s 


Crescent  Beach  Cottages,  right  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  last  July.  It  is  going  to  be  quite  a 
challenge,  but  so  far  it  has  been  a very  pleasant 
experience.  There  are  fourteen  units,  and  we 
have  a beautful  white  sand  beach.  How  thrilled 
we  would  be  to  see  some  of  our  Oberlin  alumni 
friends.”  The  address  is  6518  Midnight  Pass 
Rd.,  Siesta  Key,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

1929 

Mrs.  Frank  Ekstrom  (Thelma,  Stevens)  is  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
U.S.F.  Academic  Year  Institute.  She  is  taking 
“refresher”  courses  in  chemistry  and  biology  and 
a survey  course  in  education,  studying  for  the 
M.S.  in  education  degree.  Her  daughter  Karen 
is  in  the  10th  grade  and  son  Peter  in  the  8th 
grade.  Their  home  is  in  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Myron  H.  Luke,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Hofstra  College,  was  the  main  speaker 
at  the  95th  annual  dinner  of  the  Lincoln  Asso- 
ciation of  Jersey  City  on  February  12.  Luke 
is  editor  of  the  Nassau  County  Historical  Jour- 
nal and  also  serves  on  the  editorial  board  of 
The  Historian.  He  has  been  a book  reviewer 
for  several  periodicals  and  is  a past  president  of 
The  Civil  War  Round  Table  of  New  York. 

1930 

Harold  G.  Cassidy  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry, Yale  LTnivcrsity,  spent  three  days  in  Feb- 
ruary visiting  the  Danville  branch  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  Averett  College.  The 
visit  was  sponsored  by  the  scientific  departments 
of  the  two  schools,  by  the  division  of  chemical 
education  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
and  by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Cassi- 
dy is  co-author  of  a textbook.  Principles  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  and  author  of  two  monographs, 
Absorption  and  Chromatography  and  Funda- 
mentals of  Chromatography. 

Arvin  W.  Mann,  D.D.S..  gave  a two-day,  post- 
graduate course  at  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity School  of  Dentistry  in  April.  “Oral  Re- 
habilitation Using  the  P-M  Instrument  Tech- 
nique'’ was  its  title.  It  was  a work-participa- 
tion course  and  was  open  to  dentists  and  their 
technicians.  A practicing  dentist,  Mann  is  re- 
search consultant  t..  the  dental  department, 
Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Together  with  Dr.  L.  D.  Pankey,  he 
has  developed  the  P-M  instrument  and  tech- 
nique. 

Donald  R.  Tuttle,  professor  of  English  at  Fenn 
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College  in  Cleveland,  was  the  speaker  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Elyria  League  of  Women  Voters  in 
February.  He  joined  the  Fenn  faculty  in  1930, 
but  served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
When  he  returned  to  Fenn.  he  directed  his  ener- 
gies toward  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  secondary  schools,  serving  on  many  com- 
mittees to  this  end.  notably  on  the  teacher  educa- 
tion committee  of  the  Ohio  College  Association 
for  the  last  six  years. 

Mrs.  Richard  Youtz  (Adella  Clark)  addressed 
a section  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en in  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  in  January,  speaking 
about  the  facilities  and  services  available  at  the 
Bergen  County  Mental  Health  Consultation 
Center.  She  is  a past  president  of  the  Center 
and  a former  vice  president  of  the  Mental  Health 
Association  of  Bergen  County.  Since  1946  she 
has  been  on  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University, 
following  association  with  the  Psychology  and 
Child  Welfare  Institute,  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic  at  Yale  Medical  School,  and  the  Reading 
Clinic  at  Teachers  College.  Columbia.  Adella 
was  a Shansi  Rep,  1930-32. 

1931 

Lawrence  Frank,  associate  professor  of  music 
at  Otterbein  College,  presented  his  annual  organ 
recital  there  in  January.  Last  summer  he  spent 
six  weeks  in  Europe  studying  organ  under  Flor 
Peeters,  an  internationally  known  composer,  or- 
ganist, and  teacher. 

Virgil  C.  Hart.  M.D..  is  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  opthalmology  and  otolaryngology  at  the 
Salem,  Ohio.  City  Hospital,  and  chairman  of 
public  relations  for  the  County  Medical  Society. 
He  and  his  wife  have  six  children,  two  married 
daughters  and  a married  son.  His  wife,  Virginia, 
teaches  ceramics  and  is  active  in  the  Medical 
Auxiliary. 

1932 

Meredith  Bloss,  librarian  of  the  New  Haven, 
Conn..  Public  Library,  spoke  to  a local  organiza- 
tion there  in  January  on  “The  Library  and  How 
it  Serves  the  Community." 

The  Rev.  Russell  T.  Loesch,  minister  to  the 
armed  forces  and  institutional  chaplains  for  the 
Congregational  Christian  and  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Churches,  is  the  first  civilian  church 
official  to  visit  Antarctica.  On  invitation  from 
the  commander  of  the  Antarctic  Support  Force, 
he  flew  to  McMurdo  Sound.  He  visited  the 
Protestant  Chaplain  now  assigned  to  Operation 
Deep  Freeze  60.  preached  to  the  men  there, 
flew  up  the  Beardsmore  Glacier,  over  the  South 
Pole,  and  down  the  Shackleton  Glacier.  On  his 
return  he  presented  to  Oberlin  College  a jar  of 
specimens  for  the  zoological  laboratory ; also 
lava,  volcanic  sand,  and  food  stuffs  along  with 
some  50-year-old  kernels  of  corn  from  the  area  of 
the  Scott  and  Shackleton  hunts.  Loesch  has 
twin  sons  in  the  freshman  class  at  Oberlin.  He 
preached  at  the  First  Church  on  February  21, 
during  Parents  Week  End. 

1933 

George  L.  Abernethy,  m,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, Davidson  College,  is  the  editor  of  an  an- 
thology, The  Idea  of  Equality,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  John  Knox  Press  of  Richmond, 
Va.  This  winter  he  has  been  serving  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  selection  committee  for  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellowships  (awarded  to  college  seniors 
interested  in  a career  of  college  teaching)  in 
Region  V (Delaware  to  North  Carolina).  George 
writes,  “If  you  are  counting  noses,  let  me  re- 
port that  I admire  and  support  the  position  of 
Oberlin  College  on  the  disclaimer  affidavit  in 
connection  with  student  loans  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  program.” 

Mrs.  James  H.  Harger  (Eone  Goodenough) 
addressed  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs 
in  January.  Fifty  clubs  throughout  the  State 
were  represented.  Eone  is  director  of  the  State 
Division  of  the  Aging.  She  is  chairman  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging  which 
will  convene  in  January  1961.  In  1957  she 
took  part  in  a special  study  for  the  Bergen 
County  Citizens  Committee  on  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  aging  and  as  a result  a day  center 
was  established  for  employment,  rehabilitation, 
and  service  to  them. 

Ellen  Johnson,  associate  professor  of  fine  arts 
at  Oberlin,  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  Up- 
sala  University  in  Sweden  to  give  a series  of 


Honorary  Member.  Lost  to  the  Class  of 
1924  its  "Honorary  Member"  and  devoted 
friend,  Mrs.  Louis  E.  Burgner,  on  February 
11,  I960,  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Burgner  is  the  mother  of  "Trink,”  ’24  (Mrs. 
Frank  Huntley),  of  Ann  Arbor  and 
Becky,"  ’22,.  (Mrs.  Douglas  Decherd),  of 
Lebanon,  Syria. 

lectures  and  a seminar  in  September.  Ellen  has 
specialized  in  Scandinavian  art,  modern  painting, 
and  American  art.  Her  subject  in  the  fall  will 
be  “Abstract-Expressionism  in  Contemporary 
American  Painting.”  She  has  studied  and  lec- 
tured at  Upsala  before  and  has  done  private 
research  there  several  times. 

Sally  Miner  writes  that  her  mother  died  on 
February  1,  after  a three-year  illness.  Her  fu- 
ture plans  are  unsettled,  but  for  the  present  she 
is  staying  in  the  family  home  at  803  W.  Decatur 
St.,  Decatur,  111. 

Mrs.  Viola  Goin  Palmer,  assistant  professor  of 
biology  at  Hampton  Institute,  has  received  a 
National  Science  Foundation  faculty  fellowship 
and  will  study  this  spring  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  She  is  a former  Rosenwald  Fel- 
low. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Stewart  (Marian  Harger)  is  choir 
director  at  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Alli- 
ance, Ohio.  Her  husband  is  head  of  the  music 
department  of  Mt.  Union  College.  Early  this 
year  the  Stewarts  gave  a musical  review  of 
My  Fair  Lady  for  a meeting  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. 


1934 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Blossom  (Marjorie  Van  Horn), 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Sun  Papers  as  book 
reviewer.  Formerly  she  was  general  assign- 
ment reporter  and  free-lance  book  reviewer  with 
the  Cleveland  News.  She  also  was  at  one  time 
a reporter  for  the  Fremont,  Ohio,  News-Messen- 
ger. Marjorie  is  working  on  a book  about  the 
part  Ohio  played  in  the  War  of  1812.  Her  hob- 
bies include  playing  the  piano,  cooking,  and  a 
lively  Siamese  cat.  (The  Sun  Papers  are  a 
group  of  papers  published  by  the  Sun  Press  for 
a number  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  suburbs.) 

More  than  300  students  representing  all  senior 
high  schools  of  Broome  County,  New  York,  took 
part  in  a concert  on  March  5.  The  program 
was  sponsored  by  the  Broome  County  Teachers 
Association.  Directing  a chorus  of  175  voices 
was  Frank  Hakanson  of  Syracuse  University. 

An  article  entitled,  “A  look  at  the  First- 
Grade  Reading  Program,  by  Dorothy  J.  New- 
bury appeared  in  The  Instructor  for  March  1960. 

Mrs.  Harold  Simpson  (Amy  Blachly)  has 
been  organist  at  Fellowship  Church  of  all 
Peoples  for  the  last  six  years.  Her  husband  is 
a school  psychologist  in  San  Francisco.  Their 
daughter  Marion  is  in  high  school  and  plays  the 
piano.  Daughter  Christine  is  in  junior  high ; 
her  instrument  is  the  violin. 

“Working  around  the  clock  holds  no  prob- 
lems for  Mrs.  Fred  Stengcr  (Dorothy  Spaeth), 
the  only  woman  among  72  professional  YMCA 
workers  here,”  said  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
in  a feature  story  about  her.  Her  duties  range 
from  secretarial  jobs  to  a round  of  badminton  or 
volleyball.  She  has  been  with  the  Broadway 
Branch  of  the  Cleveland  YMCA  for  19  years, 
starting  as  a fill-in  for  an  absent  office  secretary. 
Finally  she  was  given  a full-time  job.  She 
works  with  every  age  from  small  children  to  a 
Golden  Age  group  that  she  started  three  years 
ago  and  that  now  has  387  members.  She  also 
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directs  summer  camps,  planning  girls’  activities. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Sutton  (Vivian  Ryan),  whose 
husband  is  on  the  faculty  of  Syracuse  University, 
has  reported,  "We  won’t  be  in  Syracuse  next 
j eat . Walter  has  been  invited  to  be  Fellow  ot 
the  Humanities  and  a visiting  professor  at 
rinccton  to  work  on  a book  dealing  with  term- 
inology and  criteria  of  judgment  in  modern 
American  criticism.  We  are  also  going  to  be  in 
Minnesota  for  five  weeks  this  summer,  June  13- 
July  IS.  where  Walter  will  teach  at  the  Uni- 
versity.” 


1935 

,“The  Many  Stages  in  the  Lives  of  Modern 
Women  was  the  topic  on  which  Catherine 
btreet  Chilman  spoke  in  the  late  winter  when 
she  addressed  a supper  meeting  of  Chi  Omega 
Alumnae  at  Syracuse  University.  Catherine  is 
assistant  professor  of  family  living  and  child 
development  at  Syracuse.  She  is  senior  social 
work  consultant  for  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Health. 

Robert  H.  Cole  has  been  named  Brown  Uni- 
versity’s first  Jesse  II.  and  Louisa  D.  Sharpe 
Metcalf  Professor  of  Chemistry.  The  chair  was 
recently  established  in  recognition  of  the  gifts 
of  the  late  Senator  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  in  sup- 
port of  the  department  of  chemistry  at  Brown. 
Cole  has  been  at  Brown  since  1947  and  chair- 
man of  the  chemistry  department  since  1949. 

1936 

William  A.  “Bill”  Bartel  became  president  of 
Ellington  & Company  in  February.  He  had 
been  an  executive  vice  president  since  1954,  and 
has  been  with  the  firm  for  a decade.  Bartel 
lives  in  Nutley,  N.  J.,  has  four  children,  golfs 
and  sails  in  the  summer  at  a cottage  in  Bay- 
head. 

Mrs.  Kenny  Chapman  (Mary  Schroeder)  is 
principal  of  the  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  High  School. 
There  are  five  teachers.  They  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  working  in  perhaps  the  smallest  high 
school  in  the  State.  There  are  only  two  stu- 
dents in  the  senior  class,  but  they  will  have  the 
chief  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  their 
commencement  speaker. 

Winfield  G.  Doyle  has  been  named  associate 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Health  Museum.  He 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  museum  since  1951 
as  curator  of  education  and  administrative  asso- 
ciate to  the  director.  Before  going  to  Cleve- 
land he  was  with  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  City.  He  and  his 
wife  (Mildred  Gogolick)  have  a 16-year-old 
daughter.  Jean.  They  live  at  3657  Latimore 
Road,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

Addressing  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World 
Affairs,  Michael  Hoffman,  director  of  the  World 
Bank’s  economic  development  institute,  told  the 
group  that  no  one  has  yet  defaulted  on  a World 
Bank  loan.  Mike’s  job  with  the  World  Bank 
(officially  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development)  is  to  conduct  a pro- 
gram in  Washington  which  assists  member- 
nation  monetary  officials  with  their  technical 
problems.  There  are  now  68  member  nations. 

The  promotion  of  Richard  K.  Kellenberger 
to  the  rank  of  full  professor  in  the  department 
of  modern  languages  at  Colby  College  was  an- 
nounced in  February  by  the  president.  Kellen- 
berger  has  been  a member  of  the  Colby  faculty 
since  1946.  He  spent  the  past  summer  doing 
research  at  Oxford  University  in  England  under 
a grant  from  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. 

Priscilla  Claflin  Morris  writes:  “We  have  re- 
turned from  our  second  tour  of  duty  in  Japan  and 
are  settled  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  My  husband, 
George  Morris  (Wooster  ’35),  works  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Daughter,  Kirk,  is  in 
the  fifth  grade  and  son,  Whitfield,  is  in  kinder- 
garten. I’m  busy  keeping  house  and  trying  to 
work  in  some  art  work  (mainly  batik)  in  my 
spare  time.”  Their  address  is  407  Stonington 
Rd.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

1937 

A note  from  Mrs.  George  M.  Gantz  (Ruth 
Leutner)  : “George  and  I have  just  finished 

building  our  dream  house  in  a wooded  area  on 
a mountain  overlooking  the  Delaware  River  and 
Easton,  Pa.  Our  view  is  fabulous  in  two  direc- 
tions, north  and  south.  Our  five  children  are 
growing  up  fast.  Janet  is  a junior  at  Oberlin, 
and  will  be  21  in  April.  Barbara,  a senior  in 
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high  school,  is  headed  for  a four-year  nursing 
course.  John,  a sophomore,  is  almost  six  feet 
tall  and  talks  in  a baritone  voice.  Susan  is  in 
the  seventh  grade,  and  Georgic  brings  up  the 
rear  in  third.  Just  think,  we  support  three  PTA’s! 
For  the  past  three  years  I have  been  teaching 
retarded  children  of  five  and  six  years  of  age  — 
quite  a job  but  very  rewarding.  I have  the 
only  public  school  class  of  its  kind  in  the  county. 
Between  my  school  and  my  ceramics,  I am 
pretty  busy.  George,  too,  has  little  extra  time. 
Pie’s  quite  an  organization  man  and  doing  well 
as  product  development  manager  with  General 
Aniline  and  Film  Corporation.” 

Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Hill  (Elizabeth  Holmes)  was 
hired  in  January  to  teach  kindergarten  in  Maple 
Shade,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ferguson  Sivertsen  reported  in 
February  as  follows:  “After  earning  a master's 
in  geology  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  1938  I married  and 
had  six  children,  five  boys  and  a girl.  And  I 
now  have  two  grandchildren.  For  the  past  seven 
years  I have  been  teaching  German,  of  all  things, 
at  Hutchinson-Central  Technical  High  School. 
Last  summer  I earned  a scholarship  under 
NDEA  to  a language  institute  at  the  University 
of  Maine  and  hope  to  go  to  Germany  this  sum- 
mer, either  with  a Fulbright  grant  or  for  another 
NDEA  institute.  Now  that  my  children  are 
grown,  I can  go  back  to  school.”  Her  address 
is  184  Voorhees  Ave.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 

1938 

Dance,  Everyone  Dance  is  the  title  of  the 
newest  record  album  by  Phil  Bennett  and  his  or- 
chestra, issue  late  in  1959  by  Top  Rank  Inter- 
national, American  record  division  of  the  J.  Ar- 
thur Rank  motion  picture  company.  It  features 
45  top  Broadway  show  tunes,  dressed  up  in 
sparkling  arrangements,  and  is  available  in  either 
monaural  or  stereo.  Tenor  and  soprano  sax 
solos  are  by  Phil,  in  addition  to  his  contribu- 
tions as  leader  and  co-arranger.  Phil  has  been 
making  radio  and  TV  appearances,  including  the 
NBC  Monitor  program  on  November  2S.  He 
was  the  subject  of  a two-page  feature  article 
with  pictures  in  the  New  York  Sunday  News  of 
September  28,  1958.  A year  ago  Phil  and  his 
wife  (Joyce  Wimpenny,  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  ’45)  were  both  elected  to  membership 
in  the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors, 
and  Publishers. 

Mrs.  Fred  Novak  (Elizabeth  Prentice)  wrote 
us  in  February:  “Transferred  to  Crater  Lake 
National  Park  in  June  where  Fred  (her  husband) 
is  assistant  superintendent.  Fred  (her  son),  18, 
is  a freshman  at  Stanford  University,  majoring 
in  electronic  engineering.  Patricia,  17,  senior 
at  Medford  High  School,  Ore.  Kay  Marie,  6, 
first  grade  at  Crater  Lake.  Fifty-five  inches  of 
snow.  Do  stop  in.  Summer  is  lovely!” 

Sheldon  (Cornell,  la.,  ’39)  and  Barbara  My- 
ers Rahn  moved  to  Westport,  Conn.,  in  August. 
Sheldon  is  co-director  of  the  New  York  Federa- 
tion of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies.  John,  10th 
grade,  is  a bassoonist  who  likes  science  and  Eng- 
lish ; Cherry,  8th  grade,  flute,  art,  and  lan- 
guages; Patsy,  4th  grade,  ballet  and  just  about 
everything.  “Westport  strikes  us  as  a fine 
place  to  live,  from  library  to  schools,  to  beach  — 
we’re  sold;  but  the  house  in  Michigan  (where 
they  used  to  live)  isn’t  — anyone  for  an  old 
farmhouse  20  miles  from  Detroit?”  Barbara 
asks. 

A card  from  Mrs.  George  Zabriskie  (Elizabeth 
Upton)  in  February,  as  follows:  “Last  fall  we 
quit  planning  on  ‘some  day’  and  started  living 
on  our  farm  along  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  northern 
tip  of  Virginia,  two  miles  from  Harpers  Ferry. 
Restoring  the  old  house  has  progressed  little, 
with  George’s  being  seriously  ill  all  this  winter, 
but  in  spite  of  downright  inconveniences  we’re 
delighted  with  the  move,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  county  school  has  been  an  eye  opener  after 
the  city — for  us  as  well  as  the  small  girls.  Glad 
to  see  Oberlinians.”  Their  address  is  R.D.  2, 
Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

1939 

Tom  Boardman,  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Press,  is  the  new  (in  January)  chair- 
man of  the  Shaker  Recreation  Board,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Ward  N.  Hubbard  presented  a paper  at  a 
Symposium  on  Thermodynamics  held  last  Au- 
gust at  Fritzens-Wattens,  near  Innsbruck,  Aus- 
tria. A reprint  from  Nature,  Vol.  184,  pp. 


1606-09,  Nov.  21,  1959  stated  in  part:  . . Fifty 

papers  were  read,  and  there  were  135  partici- 
pants, representing  seventeen  countries,  includ- 
ing thirty  from  North  America  and  twenty  from 
Great  Britain.  The  first  part  of  the  symposium, 
under  the  general  heading  “Experimental  Ther- 
mochemistry,” contained  twenty-three  papers. 
Eight  of  those  were  studies  in  bomb-combustion 
calorimetry.  The  most  novel  paper  of  this 
group,  presented  by  W.  N.  Hubbard  (Argonne 
National  Laboratory)  gave  a preliminary  ac- 
count of  the  successful  development  of  a bomb- 
calorimeter  for  combustions  in  an  atmosphere  of 
fluorine  gas.  . . .” 

1940 

Included  in  a collection  of  modern  paintings 
and  sculpture  gathered  for  an  exhibit  in  Cleve- 
land in  December  were  contributions  by  Paul 
Arnold,  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Oberlin.  Francis 
Hewitt,  a graduate  assistant  in  the  art  depart- 
ment, and  Meredith  Turshen  Usui,  ’59.  The 
show  was  the  first  in  a series  proposed  to  display 
art  talent  from  Northern  Ohio. 

John  C.  Baird  last  fall  began  a year  of  study 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  as  a social 
work  fellow  in  community  mental  health.  His 
address  is  1003  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Lexington 
73,  Mass.  Pie  has  written,  “In  regard  to  the 
College’s  action  on  the  ‘disclaimer  affidavit,’  let 
me  express  my  strong  approval.” 

“How  Involved  Should  You  Be  With  Your 
Child’s  Work?”  was  the  topic  of  a talk  given  to 
a PTA  in  January  by  Roger  H.  Garrison,  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Briarcliff  College  and  father 
of  two  teen-age  boys.  Garrison  is  author  of  A 
Guide  to  Creative  Writing  and  The  Adventure 
of  Learning  in  College.  The  latter  is  an  under- 
graduate guide  to  productive  study,  which  also 
includes  advice  to  parents. 

Mrs.  William  Law  (Ann  Moor  Spencer)  ex- 
hibited 35  watercolors  in  the  Green  Room  of 
the  Vagabond  Theater  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  Jan- 
uary. The  group  included  pictures  she  had 
painted  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  well  as  scenes 
near  the  Laws’  home  in  Maine.  Her  husband  is 
an  Army  officer  and  she  has  been  able  to  travel 
with  him  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Her 
paintings  make  a pictorial  record  of  these  travels. 

Ludwig  Lenel,  m,  directs  the  73-voice  Muh- 
lenberg College  Choir  that  gave  eight  concerts 
during  a tour  in  January,  traveling  from  Attle- 
boro, Mass.,  to  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  Lenel  heads 
the  music  department  at  Muhlenberg.  During  a 
European  trip  two  summers  ago  he  made  a tape 
recording  on  the  organ  of  the  famous  Westen 
Kerk  in  Amsterdam  for  a radio  broadcast.  He 
also  played  on  organs  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  Lenel  has  written 
works  for  organ  and  choral  groups,  published 
by  Theodore  Presser,  Concordia,  and  other 
houses.  He  is  a Fellow  of  the  American  Guild 
of  Organists. 

James  B.  Pirtle  has  joined  the  official  staff  of 
the  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America  in  New  York  as  assistant  financial  sec- 
retary. He  entered  the  investment  field  in  1940 
and  was  investment  analyst  for  the  American 
Insurance  Company  before  joining  the  Guardian 
on  January  1.  He  has  taught  evening  classes 
in  investment  and  discussed  money  management 
as  a guest  on  a popular  radio  program. 

Here  is  an  item  from  the  Los  Altos,  Calif., 
News  and  Guide  of  Feb.  11:  “Varian  Associates 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  Willis  H. 
Yocom  as  manager,  wave  tube  development.  He 
will  head  up  research  and  development  of  all 
wave  tubes.  Yocom  holds  five  patents  in  the 
micro-wave  tube  field  including  the  basic  pat- 
ents on  slalom  focusing.  His  home  is  at  530 
Hawthorne  Court,  Los  Altos.” 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Dinkins  was  inaugurated 
as  president  of  Owen  College  on  February  25. 

In  February,  Horace  F.  Kennedy  was  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  of  the  Summit  Trust 
Company,  according  to  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Journal.  He  joined  Summit  Trust  in  1957  after 
11  years  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

Donald  E.  McGinnis,  director  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  Concert  Band,  directed  the 
Festival  Band  as  part  of  the  sixth  annual  Tri- 
City  Band  Concert  at  the  Maple  Heights  High 
School  (Cleveland  suburb),  Ohio,  in  Febru- 
ary. He  has  been  a member  of  the  school  of 
music  faculty  at  OSU  since  1941.  McGinnis 


has  composed  several  pieces  for  small  wood- 
wind ensembles  and  his  Symphony  Band  had  its 
first  performance  by  the  Ohio  State  Concert 
Band  in  1954. 

“Since  1941,”  writes  Mrs.  Matthew  J.  Me- 
Keever  (Mary  "Skeets”  Hummel),  “we  have 
traveled  from  Puerto  Rico  to  Alaska  and  up  and 
down  the  States.  Our  children  range  in  school 
from  a senior  in  high  school  to  a first  grader. 
Life  in  the  Air  Force  is  never  dull  — that’s 
putting  it  mildly.” 

Jay  Alfred  Young,  m,  professor  of  chemistry 
and  chairman  of  the  department  at  King  s Col- 
lege, Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  wrote  the 
Study  Guide  for  Vols.  I and  II,  for  Continental 
Classroom,  the  TV  course  in  chemistry  that 
goes  out  over  the  air  at  6:30  every  morning. 
Professor  Luke  E.  Steiner,  ’24,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  chemistry,  at  Oberlin,  wrote  the 
text.  Professor  Strong  is  also  the  author  of  an 
excellent  and  widely  used  laboratory  manual  for 
general  chemistry.  His  address  is  84  Norton 
Avenue,  Dallas,  Pennsylvania. 

1942 

Mrs.  Tony  Onisko  (Dorothy  Merschrod) 
writes  of  the  accomplishments  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  calls  itself  “Better  Music  in  Erie.” 
Formed  only  a few  months,  it  gained  the  support 
of  94  organizations  and  represents  the  opinions 
of  approximately  22,937  individuals.  The  first 
problem  tackled  was  radio,  and  soon  the  local 
station  had  moved  from  “nothing  but  rock  ’n’ 
roll  to  programs  of  classical  music”  on  each  week 
night  and  for  three  hours  on  Sunday.  The  or- 
ganization is  now  hard  at  work  to  create  more 
opportunities  for  young  people  to  perform.  It 
is  seeking  to  have  a cultural  page  in  the  Erie 
newspaper  restored,  and  is  looking  into  means 
of  improving  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  public 
schools,  and  so  on.  She  says,  “To  see  Jew, 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  working  together  is  a 
tribute  to  the  universality  of  music.  We  urge 
you  other  Con  grads  to  initiate  similar  move- 
ments in  your  own  towns.” 

Paul  J.  Orban  was  appointed  in  December  to 
the  newly-created  post  of  budget  director  of 
Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations  agency. 

A message  from  Paul  W.  Stephenson:  “Steph- 
enson Equipment,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  of 
which  I am  president  by  virtue  of  majority  own- 
ership, opened  a branch  in  Hazleton,  Pa.,  about 
a year  ago.  I personally  have  diversified  by  buy- 
ing a half  interest  in  Bona  Vista  Farms,  Inc., 
Hamburg,  Pa.  (130  acres,  25  dairy  cows,  proc- 
essing plant,  and  retail  milk  sales),  buying  a 
year-around  cottage  on  Lake  Harmony  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains,  and  have  returned  to  a state 
of  Bachelorhood.  Would  be  happy  to  have  any 
of  the  Oberlin  crowd  stop  by  when  in  any  of  these 
vicinities.” 

1943 

Thomas  Augustine,  associate  director  of  the 
Akron,  Ohio,  Urban  League,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  industrial  relations  department 
of  the  Urban  League  of  Pittsburgh.  He  began 
his  duties  on  February  8.  He  has  been  with  the 
Akron  Urban  League  for  12  years  and  has  served 
as  industrial  field  secretary,  acting  executive  di- 
rector, and  director  of  industrial  relations. 

A new  address  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P. 
Bauerle  (Ellen  Kattell)  : 3322  River  Forest 
Dr.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Her  husband  is  a sales- 
man for  Moore  Business  Forms.  They  have 
one  son,  David,  nine  years  old. 

Life  in  Karachi  is  both  interesting  and  pleas- 
ant according  to  the  Clinton  L.  Doggetts,  ’43 
(Lois  Trudering).  They  write:  “.  . . our  chil- 
dren rarely  wear  shoes,  except,  reluctantly,  to 
school.  That’s  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
relaxing  features  of  this  post : no  shoes,  no  mit- 
tens, no  galoshes,  no  scarves,  no  earmuffs,  no 
overcoats.  Shouldn’t  gloat  — maybe  you’re  not 
even  envious.  Maybe  you  like  cold  weather. 
We  have  seen  more  than  a year  of  martial  law 
here  in  Pakistan.  Ayub  is  still  very  popular. 
Here  in  Karachi  it’s  easy  to  see  why.  A year 
ago  it  was  a filthy  town,  crowded  with  the  sad- 
dest-looking  hovels  you  can  imagine.  These 
were  the  refugee  huts  — blocks  and  blocks  of 
them,  and  many  on  downtown  streets.  Ayub  has 
provided  (with  U.S.  aid,  of  course)  decent  hous- 
ing for  almost  all  of  the  thousands  of  refugees 
here  — a prodigious  job.  He  has  cleaned  up 
streets  and  markets;  eliminated  begging  al- 
most completely ; reformed  the  bureaucracy ! 
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Civil  liberties  are  not  noticeably  curtailed.  So- 
called  “basic  democracies”  are  about  to  be  re- 
instituted — elections  of  certain  officials  from 
carefully  selected  nominees.  The  paper  had  -a 
headline:  “Only  honest  persons  to  be  nominat- 
ed. . . 

John  E.  Stokes  spoke  to  a PTA  group  in  Feb- 
ruary on  the  subject,  “Do  You  Need  a Lawyer?” 
The  talk  included  the  “common  legal  pitfalls” 
of  the  homeowner  and  parent,  and  how  to  pro- 
tect yourself  and  your  children  through  insur- 
ance and  wills.  He  also  discussed  lawyers, 
“what  they  are  like  and  how  to  handle  them,” 
and  answered  questions. 

1944 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  V.  Anderson  (Charlotte 
Bloecher)  have  announced  the  birth  of  Christine 
Olga  on  January  29,  1960.  Their  first  child, 
Eric  Victor,  was  born  in  1957. 

The  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Theodore  Bloomfield  conductor,  is  replacing  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  American 
Music  Center  Commissioning  Series  set  up  by  a 
$210,000  grant  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
Boston  Symphony  withdrew  because  of  a heavy 
schedule  of  concerts.  Each  orchestra  in  the 
project  is  free  to  commission  a work  for  itself. 
In  addition,  it  agrees  to  program  at  least  three 
additional  pieces  commissioned  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  of  six.  This  makes  a guar- 
anteed total  of  24  performances  per’ year  of  new 
works  by  American  composers. 

From  Mrs.  Lowell  A.  Gatts  (Marion  Widow- 
son)  “The  death  of  my  husband  this  past  sum- 
mer has  made  many  changes  in  our  lives  besides 
the  loss  which  it  brought.  We  moved  into  our 
lovely  new  home  on  the  lake  just  the  week  be- 
fore Christmas.  The  four  children  love  it  very 
much,  and  so  do  I.  I’m  teaching  music  in 
Sheffield  Lake,  as  I did  last  year,  and  still  have 
a large  class  of  private  flute  students.  I’m 
still  first  flutist  in  the  Cleveland  Women’s  Or- 
chestra.” Marion’s  address  is  3860  E.  Lake 
Road,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Pierre  Long  reports  that  he  is  a Chicago  liter- 
ary agent,  creative  writing  counsellor,  and 
teacher  of  creative  writing  (novel,  short  story, 
poetry,  plays,  exposition). 

A string  ensemble  of  youngsters  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Canton,  Ohio,  was  launched  dur- 
ing the  1959  summer  school  session  by  Mrs. 
Wanda  Wendell  Whitaker,  who  teaches  stringed 
instruments  in  the  Canton  system  and  directs  the 
ensemble.  There  are  150  string  students  in 
the  schools.  The  ensemble  of  26  is  selected 
from  the  larger  group.  In  March  it  was  fea- 
tured in  a program  aired  by  WHBC,  local  radio 
station.  Mrs.  Whitaker  hopes  that  the  ensemble 
will  provide  a feeder  group  for  high  school  or- 
chestras in  the  future. 

1945 

Gary  Conrad  Borchardt  was  born  on  January 
11,  second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  W. 
Borchardt  (Amy  Pfeiffer).  His  older  brother, 
Donald,  is  two  years  old.  Amy’s  address  is  7700 
Juniper  St.,  Prairie  Village  15,  Kansas. 

One  of  the  “ten  outstanding  young  men  of 
1959  named  by  the  Columbus  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,”  according  to  the  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Citizen,  was  James  Laurence  Briers.  He 
is  sales  manager,  Columbus  area,  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  The  ten  were  honored  on  Jan- 
uary 28  at  a Distinguished  Service  Awards 
banquet. 

Ann  Griswold  Hotchkiss  and  family  moved  to 
Odessa,  Del.,  in  September.  Her  husband, 
Horace,  is  curator  of  the  historic  CORBIT 
House  there.  They  live  in  a modern  house 
across  the  street.  Their  daughter,  Lucinda,  is 
two  years  old,  and  on  February  16,  their  son 
Benjamin  Griswold  Hotchkiss  was  born.  Their 
address  is  Main  Street,  Odessa,  Delaware. 

Robert  Schrade  was  recently  awarded  a grant 
from  the  Schlepp  Foundation  for  research  on 
early  music  abroad  and  hopes  to  bring  hitherto 
unknown  manuscripts  to  light.  On  a European 
tour,  according  to  the  Newport  News  (R.  I.) 
he  was  acclaimed  as  “one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world  of  pianists”  and  has  been  called  in  this 
country  “first  class  by  any  body  s standards.” 
Schrade  lives  in  New  York  City  with  his  wife 
and  their  three  daughters.  Mrs.  Schrade,  Ro- 
lande  Young,  is  a concert  pianist  and  composer. 

Lots  of  clippings  come  in  about  Mrs.  H. 
Chester  Slocum,  Jr.,  whose  name  in  college  was 


and  whose  professional  name  is  Frances  Walker. 
She  gave  a piano  recital  at  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Museum  on  November  29  that  was  broadcast 
over  Radio  Station  WNYC.  On  January  10 
she  appeared  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  music  critic  said, 
“The  handsomely  talented  young  pianist’s  fing- 
ers are  strong,  agile,  and  precise;  she  owns  a 
whoppingly  big.  driving  tone  and  uses  it  most 
gratifyingly.”  She  will  appear  at  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  on  May  8,  1960.  This  recital 
will  be  broadcast  by  Radio  Station  WMAL,  and 
a tape  recording  of  the  concert  has  been  re- 
quested by  President  Eisenhower’s  People-to- 
Peoplc  program  for  an  international  exchange 
of  tapes  for  broadcasting  purposes. 

1946 

From  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  of  Feb. 
5.  1960,  we  learn  that  “A  pioneering  graduate 
laboratory  and  lecture  course  in  nuclear  measure- 
ments will  be  offered  at  Princeton  for  the  first 
time  next  year  by  Dr.  Robert  Clark  Axtmann  of 
the  department  of  chemical  engineering.  It  is 
designed  to  strengthen  teaching  and  research  pro- 
grams in  nuclear  studies  in  engineering,  includ- 
ing doctoral  and  post-doctoral  work. 

John  S.  Rea  was  named  Cleveland’s  out- 
standing young  man  of  1959  at  the  annual 
“bosses  banquet”  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  January.  Rea  is  president  of  hte 
Protestant  Big  Brothers,  trustee  and  building 
fund  chairman  of  the  Lake  Erie  Junior  Museum, 
vice  president  of  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  United 
World  Federalists,  and  chairman  of  the  sea- 
man service  committee  and  the  unmet  needs 
committee  of  the  Welfare  Federation.  He  is 
also  a trustee  of  the  social  service  department  of 
the  Cleveland  Area  Church  Federation,  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  has  been  active  in  the  Boy  Scout 
and  Eagle  Scout  programs.  John  and  his  wife 
have  three  children  — Patti,  2,  Pamela,  5,  and 
Mark,  7. 

1947 

Donn  E.  Bair  is  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  personnel  for  the  Covina  Union  Pligh 
School  District,  Covina,  California.  This  is  an 
expanding  district  with  seven  high  schools  located 
in  Southern  California. 

James  W.  Moore,  executive  director  of  Cali- 
fornia’s State  Scholarship  Commission,  in  Feb- 
rurary  was  named  chief  of  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

A new  address  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  Schick 
(Rcnne  Saffir)  at  10  Jean  Drive,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.  They  moved  just  across  the  river 
from  their  apartment  in  Riverdale,  N.  Y.,  to  a 
ranch  house,  and  parents  and  children  alike  are 
enjoying  the  additional  freedom.  “We  welcome 
all  Oberlinians  living  in  our  recently  adopted 
State,”  writes  Renne. 

Harry  C.  “Hank”  Wardle,  of  the  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Marion  Realtors  Inc.  in  February. 
Hank  became  manager  of  the  firm’s  employee 


COMMEMORATION 
CONCERT  RECORD 

A few  records  cut  at  the  con- 
cert given  on  December  12  in 
Finney  Chapel,  honoring  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  William  E.  Stev- 
enson are  still  available  ...  if 
you  hurry!  Recording  artists: 
the  Oberlin  Choir,  the  Oberlin 
Orchestra,  the  Oberlin  String 
Quartet,  the  incomparable  Ar- 
thur Dann,  piano.  Our  personal 
opinion  is  that  this  is  a superb 
set  of  records:  two  33  1/3,  12 
inch  discs  for  $5.00.  Send  your 
check  to  The  Oberlin  Alumni 
Association,  Wilder  Hall,  Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 


communication  department  when  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1954.  He  has  been  with  Goodrich 
since  1949. 

Robert  G.  Weber  and  his  brother,  William 
E..  make  and  sell  more  different  kinds  of  ice 
ci  cam,  sherbet,  and  ices,  than  most  people 
could  imagine.  In  the  course  of  a year  the  Weber 
Ice  Cream  Co.  in  Cleveland  produces  about  150 
different  flavors  and  has  about  60  on  hand  on 
any  given  day.  Vanilla  continues  to  be  the  most 
popular,  but  the  brothers  have  dared  to  turn 
out  such  items  as  blue  cheese,  licorice,  and 
ginger  ice  cream.  They’ve  also  had  wild  moun- 
tain blackberry,  sunflower  seed,  pumpkin  cus- 
tard, and  even  carrot.  That  last  did  not  interest 
the  public  at  all  and  they  had  to  dump  it.  They 
carry  also  a varied  stock  of  sweets  and  im- 
ported fancy  foods.  All  this  information  comes 
from  a story  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on 
February  9. 

1948 

Mrs.  Theodore  Davis  (Nancy  Chapin)  report- 
ed in  January,  “In  February  1959  we  exchanged 
the  woods  of  Connecticut  for  the  plains  and 
majestic  mountains  of  Colorado.  Ted  is  'in  mis- 
siles’ at  the  Martin  Co.,  Denver  Division.  We 
haven’t  become  ‘ski  bums’  yet,  but  enjoy  hiking 
up  and  through  nearby  mountains.”  Their  ad- 
dress is  3520  W.  Union  Ave.,  Littleton,  Colo. 

Durand  Dudley,  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, has  moved  to  Findlay,  Ohio,  where  Dur- 
and has  charge  of  the  planning,  setting  up,  and 
maintaining  of  a business  reference  library  for 
the  management  personnel  of  the  Ohio  Oil  Com- 
pany. It’s  a brand  new  project  and  interesting 
to  tackle. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Dundon  (Edith  “Mimi” 
Schweser)  has  sent  a new  address:  505  Oak- 
ridge  Drive,  Rochester  17,  N.  Y.  “We  now 
have  four  children,”  she  wrote  us  in  February, 
“Laura,  7;  Bobby,  5}4;  Edith,  2p£  ; and  Curtis, 
six  months.  Now  that  we  have  moved  and  are 
almost  settled,  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 
vacation  ‘island  hopping”  in  the  Caribbean  the 
first  two  weeks  in  March.” 

One  of  the  feature  articles  about  Bel  Paulson, 
’50,  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  was  written  by  Kenneth  Gehret.  Ken  be- 
gan writing  for  the  Monitor  while  at  Oberlin 
(a  magazine  page  on  the  Mock  Convention  be- 
fore and  a nearly-complete  page  after  the  1948 
Convention,  plus  several  non-Convention  stories) 
and  has  continued  over  the  years  as  time  has 
permitted.  Pie  is  manager  of  a nursing  home, 
with  his  wife  as  superintendent  of  nursing.  Pie 
had  a feature  article  on  integrated  housing  in  the 
Christian  Herald  in  April. 

Frank  and  Janet  Grandle  are  in  San  Francisco 
where  he  is  on  the  staff  of  Hood  & Strong  CPAS, 
100  Bush  St.  Their  home  address  is  173  Idora 
Ave.,  San  Francisco  27.  They  would  be  happy 
to  have  a call  from  any  Oberlin  friends  in  the 
Bay  area 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hirshberg  (Joan  Fey- 
nam)  left  Syracuse  last  spring  and  are  living  in 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  Dick  is  with  System  De- 
velopment Corp.,  working  on  a control  system. 
Joan  works  part  time  for  a small  instrument 
firm.  They  have  one  son,  Matt.  Their  address 
in  Spring  Valley  is  683  Union  Road. 

Eugene  Kaza  plays  in  the  first  violin  section 
of  the  Portland  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  Oregon. 
Pie  is  band  master  and  instructor  in  music  at 
Grant  Iligh  School  in  Portland.  In  the  early 
winter  he  presented  a program  called  “Musical 
Interlude”  for  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  to  the 
Multnomah  County  Medical  Society  and  their 
guests.  Ilis  wife,  Nancy  Snow,  ’46,  Kaza,  ac- 
companied him  at  the  piano. 

On  Jan.  17  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  Tribune  said 
"Gov.  LeRoy  Collins  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  executive  assistant.  William 
B.  Killian,  as  chairman  of  the  Florida  Road 
Board,  effective  Monday."  Bill  also  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Florida  State  Turnpike  Authority. 

Mrs.  Harold  Peterson  (Charlene  Peterson) 
and  Barbara  Stechow.  ’60,  were  called  East  at 
Christmas  time  to  attend  a reunion  of  the 
Trapp  Family  Singers.  While  there  they  spent 
two  and  a half  tlays  recording  the  songs  from 
the  play.  The  Sound  of  Music,  which  is  the 
story  of  the  Trapp  Family  and  is  based  on  the 
book  about  the  family.  Hal.  '4S.  and  Charlene 
sang  with  the  Trapps  in  1952-53.  They  met 
the  family  when  they  attended  their  music  camp 
in  Stowe,  Vt.,  in  the  summer  of  1952.  Barbara 
sang  with  the  Trapp  Family  the  year  following 
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PERAMBULATING  IN  PAKISTAN.  In  Karachi,  Pakistan,  where  Clinton  and 
Lois  Trudering  Doggett,  ’43,  are  with  the  American  Embassy  (ICA  Mission),  their 
children  take  a ride  on  the  camel  that  was  used  in  the  Christmas  pageant  — held 
out-of-doors,  of  course.  Not  pictured  is  Carol,  in  school  in  Switzerland,  and  plan- 
ning on  enrolling  in  Oberlin  in  the  fall  of  1961.  Just  to  keep  busy,  Lois  is  teaching 
seventh  grade. 


her  graduation  from  high  school.  Charlene  and 
Barbara  were  expecting  to  return  to  New  York 
in  the  spring  to  make  further  recordings  with  the 
Trapps. 

Robert  W.  Sommers  wrote  in  February:  “l 
a in  at  last  through  training  and  am  a 'special- 
ist.' As  such,  1 enjoy  my  work  more  with  in- 
creased responsibility.  I am  assistant  chief  of 
laboratory  service  at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Nash- 
ville and  will  have  a teaching  appointment  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  Have  three  daughters 
now  4,  2J4,  1J4.” 

Donald  M.  Wilder  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  accountant  and  cashier  of  Ohio 
Farmers  Companies,  LeRov,  Ohio,  in  February. 
ITe  had  worked  for  Ohio  Farmers  while  attend- 
ing high  school  and  returned  to  them  after  his 
graduation  from  Miami  University  as  an  ac- 
counting major  in  1948. 

1949 

Anne  Belknap  Anderson  (Nan)  announces  the 
birth  of  her  first  child,  Kristin  Britte,  on  De- 
cember 13,  1959.  and  adds,  “We  all  moved  into 
our  lovely  hilltop  home  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  at 
517  Eugenia  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis.,  where  John 
is  an  assistant  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Uni- 
versity. I was  so  happy  to  be  in  my  Dad’s 
wedding  to  Alma  Prucha  on  December  28,  here 
in  Madison.”  Nan’s  Dad  is  Dr.  Elston  Belknap, 
’18.  Nan’s  husband  is  John  W.  Anderson. 

Among  the  numerous  interesting  and  lively 
events  recorded  in  the  Christmas  letter  of  Bill 
Denison  and  Margo  Mellingcr,  ’48,  Denison  was 
the  following:  “The  providential  opening  of  a 
new  restaurant,  the  Four  Seasons,  in  New  York 
City,  which  intends  to  be  the  world’s  most  ex- 
pensive, provided  us  with  an  unexpected  but  wel- 
come market  for  many  of  the  best  crops  from 
the  Briar  Patch  (the  Denison  farm).  We 
shipped  elderberry  blossoms  for  fritters,  sprays  of 
wild  raspberries,  cherries,  and  juneberries  to 
decorate  fruit  baskets,  and  small  quantities  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  wild  mushroom:  chanth- 
relles.  Margo,  who  would  love  living  in  a 
hunting  and  gathering  society,  had  a heyday.” 

Edward  W.  Warner  was  one  of  the  soloists  in 
December  when  the  Calvin  College  Oratorio  So- 
ciety gave  its  fortieth  performance  of  Handel’s 
Messiah.  According  to  the  clipping  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  Warner  was  ordained  a 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Western  Theological 
Seminary  in  Pittsburgh  and  is  a candidate  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Helmut  Wieseman  (Barbara  Wightman) 
is  in  Caracas.  Venezuela,  her  mother  informs  us. 
Her  husband  is  an  electrical  power  planning 
engineer  with  La  Electricidad  de  Caracas.  The 
family  (there  are  two  daughters,  Katherine,  then 
20  months  old,  and  Carol,  only  five  weeks)  flew 
to  Caracas  by  jet  on  December  28.  The  address 
is  care  of  the  company,  Apartado  2299  Caracas. 

The  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Beacon  News  report- 
ed in  January  that  Capt.  Stanley  E.  Ditmer, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
Newburgh,  had  been  selected  by  the  S.A. 
eastern  territorial  headquarters  in  New  York 
to  attend  the  International  College  for  Officers 
in  London,  England,  July  28- Sept.  28.  Four 
such  appointments  are  awarded  each  year.  They 
will ‘be  in  a class  representing  all  the  nations 
where  the  Salvation  Army  is  working. 

In  the  November  1959  issue  of  Teller,  publica- 
tion of  the  Portland,  Ore.,  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  under  the  heading  “You 
Should  Know  Milwaukie  Branch  Manager,  Rich- 
ard L.  Ferreira,”  there  is  a very  nice  piece  about 
Dick,  accompanied  by  a picture.  It  tells  about 
his  marriage  to  Julie  Hull,  ’51,  his  army  service, 
and  his  first  job  with  the  Portland  Branch  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco.  “In 
1956,”  the  story  says,  “he  joined  Portland  Fed- 
eral and  has  had  a varied  experience  in  all  phases 
of  its  operation  --  loan  interviewing  and  closing, 
savings,  accounting,  taxes,  and  relieving  all 
positions  at  the  Gateway  Branch  . . . This  year 
lie  serves  as  secretary  of  the  public  affairs  com- 
mittee, Portland  Jaycees.”  Dick  and  Julie  have 
a favorite  week-end  diversion  — camping.  Their 
children  arc  Tommy,  Patty,  and  Linda,  ages  re- 
spectively. in  November  1959,  were  four  years, 
two  and  a half  years,  and  10  months. 

Bob  Galloway  has  been  made  asistant  cashier 
at  the  Colorado  National  Bank  in  Denver, 
where  lie  is  credit  manager.  He  and  Ginny 
Sawhill,  ’50,  Galloway  have  three  children: 
Joyce,  8,  Ann,  5,  and  Bobby  Jr.,  2. 


Dr.  Samuel  Gerber,  husband  of  Nancy  Mar- 
garet Nichols  Gerber,  was  elected  to  office  in 
January  in  the  Raritan  Valley  Subsection  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  Pie  will  take  office 
as  chairman  in  1961.  Gerber,  who  has  worked 
at  the  American  Cyanamid  Company’s  Bound 
Brook  plant  since  1951,  is  a group  leader  in  the 
process  development  department. 

Jim  and  Carol  Vincent  ’51,  Reynolds  announce 
the  birth  of  their  second  son,  Craig  Patrick,  on 
January  20.  Bruce  is  two  and  a half.  Jim  is 
still  with  Kight  Advertising,  Inc.,  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Their  address  is  524  Colonial  Ave.,  Wor- 
thington, Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wiley  (Janet  Sampson, 
’54)  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Ken- 
neth Richard,  on  January  24,  1960.  George  and 
Janet  live  at  15975  Nelacrest  Road,  East  Cleve- 
land 12,  Ohio. 


1951 

On  February  24,  in  Fairchild  Chapel  in  Ober- 
lin. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Bashore  (Ann  Kather- 
ine Wright,  ’55)  were  commissioned  as  mission- 
aries to  India.  They  have  gone  to  the  Marathi 
Mission  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  overseas  agency  of  the 
Congregational  Christian  Churches.  Since  1955 
Bruce  has  been  minister  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Par- 
ticipating in  the  commissioning  service  were 
Sydney  Bunker,  ’25,  of  Jaffna  College,  Ceylon; 
J.  William  Lee.  t,  ’49,  of  the  faculty  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology;  and  Miriam  Rogers, 
’35.  a member  of  the  Marathi  Mission,  stationed 
at  Sholapur,  India. 

Roxane  Offner  Brody  reports  two  children : 
Rachel,  3,  David,  2.  She  took  them  to  Paris  last 
spring  for  a couple  of  months  while  her  husband, 
Jules  Brody,  had  a grant.  They  came  back  to  a 
promotion  for  him.  He  is  now  associate  profes- 
sor of  French  at  Columbia.  They  have  bought 
a home  in  Englewood,  N.  J.  Roxane  still  writes 
and  edits  on  a part-time  basis  for  the  United 
Synagogue  of  America,  an  organization  repre- 
senting more  than  700  synagogues  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  affiliated  with  the  Conservative 
Movement  in  Judaism. 

Benjamin  S.  Collins,  grad,  has  been  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  plastics  division,  at  North 
Arlington,  of  the  Nopco  Chemical  Company  of 
Newark.  N.  J.  He  started  with  Nopco  seven 
years  ago  in  the  plastics  division,  and  for  the 
last  four  years  has  served  as  manager  of  system 
sales,  according  to  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  News. 

Mrs.  Donald  G.  De  Porter  (Grace  Yuk  Yin 
Low)  has  sent  a new  address:  1812  Crcstwood 
Lane,  Apt.  8.  Anaheim,  Calif.  She  said,  “At 
present  I am  a housewife,  caring  for  our  two 
active  youngsters,  Michele  Puanani  who’ll  be 


four  in  February  and  Keoki,  one  year,  nine 
months.  My  husband,  Don.  is  with  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Fire  Dept.,  and  we  hope  to  be 
permanently  settled  here  in  Anaheim.  I hope 
to  continue  my  professional  hula  dancing  in  the 
area.”  Since  Grace  wrote  this  in  January,  we 
assume  that  Keoki  was  two  years  old  in  April. 

In  a booklet  published  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion “to  present  informally  and  in  a general, 
non-teclmical  way  the  story  of  some  phases  of  the 
Foundation’s  work”  are  two  pages  of  text  and 
two  of  pictures  telling  of  Joseph  W.  Elder’s  life 
in  a small  village  in  India.  The  booklet  is  called 
The  Apprentice  Experts.  Joe,  his  wife,  Joann 
Finley,  and  their  children,  Shonti  and  John,  lived 
in  a tent  home  in  a village  of  only  950  inhabi- 
tants for  18  months.  They  conformed  to  village 
customs  and  became  full-fledged  villagers.  Sorry 
we  haven’t  space  to  quote  from  the  booklet. 

Robert  F.  Emery  is  working  in  the  Far  East- 
ern Section  at  the  Board  of  Governors,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  giving  special  attention  to  Japan. 
Korea,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and 
Burma.  He  wrote  us  in  February:  "My  wife 
and  I bought  a three-bedroom  Rambler  in  the 
suburbs  of  Northern  Virginia  in  October.  Little 
Ross  (one  year  old,  Christmas  time)  is  busy 
walking  around  and  getting  into  kitchen  cup- 
boards, desk  drawers,  etc.”  The  Emery  address 
is  2407  Cottonwood  Dr.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

“We  have  a seven-month-old  girl,  Marcia 
Lynn  Fritts,”  wrote  Harold  “Hal”  Fritts  late 
in  February.  Hal  is  still  teaching  in  the  botany 
department  at  Eastern  Illinois  University  and 
“trying  to  keep  up  research  on  tree  growth 
when  spare  time  permits.”  The  Fritts  address  is 
1711  7th  St.,  Charleston,  111. 

Peggy  Dolliver  Goodyear  writes  from  Man- 
gakino,  New  Zealand,  “Ever  since  our  marriage 
in  1956  my  husband  and  1 have  planned  to  come 
to  New  Zealand  so  that  I could  see  his  home- 
land and  meet  his  family.  We  both  enjoyed 
life  in  Victoria,  B.  C.,  where  Alan  worked  for 
the  B.C.  Government  as  an  engineer  in  the 
water  rights  branch.  However,  we  decided  that 
the  experience  of  living  and  working  in  New 
Zealand  would  be  a good  change.  In  December 
1959  the  family  (Paul  William,  19  months,  and 
Jean  Rachel,  aged  7 weeks  at  the  time)  flew  out 
bv  jet  and  left  our  household  effects  to  follow. 
Now  we  are  living  in  Mangakino,  a small  town 
in  the  central  part  of  North  Island.  Alan  is  one 
of  a large  group  of  engineers  working  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Waikato  River.”  They  expect 
to  enjoy  many  sightseeing  trips  and  frequent 
visits  with  Alan’s  parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Haeffely  (Mary  Colt) 
have  a daughter.  Catherine,  born  August  31, 
"a  brunette  with  big  brown  eyes,  always  laugh- 
ing and  smiling.”  Their  son,  Oliver,  “a  blond 
giant,  gay  affectionate,”  was  born  Nov.  30, 
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1957.  Mary  says  she  and  Claude  want  to  sell 
their  farm,  Le  Bertrut,  located  between  Massu- 
gas  and  Pellcgrue  (Gironde)  France.  Bedroom 
and  kitchen  are  ultra  modern.  Mary  says.  She 
and  the  children  arc  going  to  visit  the  United 
States  this  summer.  "Unfortunately  leaving 
Claude  here,  aided  by  his  two  sisters,  niece,  and 
mother  for  the  strawberry  season.”  There  arc 
15.000  strawberry  plants  on  the  farm,  as  well 
as  an  orchard  of  plum  trees,  and  the  various  im- 
plements and  machines  needed  for  the  work. 

George  Trautwein  has  a graduate  assistant- 
ship  in  violin  at  Indiana  University  and  is 
studying  for  the  doctorate  in  music.  He  expects 
to  be  in  Bloomington  for  another  two  years. 

1952 

Dorothy  Swanson  Anderson  has  had  another 
piece  in  The  Instructor.  It  was  a child’s  story 
called  "The  Sand  Shortage”  and  told  how  chil- 
dren all  over  the  world  helped  Mr.  Sandman 
collect  enough  sand  to  put  them  all  properly  to 
sleep  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

At  the  end  of  February  James  H.  Beck  re- 
ported that  he  was  “currently  teaching  in  the 
art  department  of  Arizona  State  University, 
Tempe,  Ariz.  with  the  rank  of  assistant  profes- 
sor.” 

J.  K.  Bontrager,  t,  is  serving  with  the  3rd 
Tank  Bn.  on  Okinawa  as  chaplain.  His  family 
is  in  West  Lafayette.  Ohio.  "In  my  spare 
time,”  he  writes,  “I  teach  spoken  English  at 
the  KIN  Village  Junior  High  School.  In  this 
way  I assist  the  young  people  in  speaking  Eng- 
lish and  they  in  turn  help  me  with  my  Japanese.” 

Robert  Brownlee,  a member  of  the  music  fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Houston,  appeared  in 
recital  there  with  a colleague  early  in  February. 
Brownlee  is  scheduled  to  appear  on  the  sum- 
mer program  of  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  as 
piano  soloist. 

Mrs.  George  Caryotakis  (Marilyn  Downs) 
sent  us  a new  address  in  February  — 980  Black 
Mountain  Ct.,  Los  Altos,  Calif.  At  that  time  Del 
wrote,  "We  seem  to  be  permanently  settled  in 
this  area.  It’s  been  fun  to  read  of  all  the  changes 
around  the  campus.  I hope  some  day  to  see 
the  new  buildings.  I’m  sure  they  will  be  more 
functional  than  the  old  ones  and  not  too  dis- 
parate in  style.” 

John  "Jack”  Challener  was  piano  accompanist 
for  the  Chinese  singer,  Yi-Ivwei  Sze,  who  gave 
a program  on  the  Oberlin  Artist  Recitals  series 
in  February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hambuechen  (Emily 
Weikart,  ’51)  arrived  in  the  Marquesas  Islands  in 
January,  after  a 41 -day  voyage,  according  to  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Vindicator.  Walter  is  to 
make  a conservation  study  of  the  South  Pacific 
islands  on  a National  Academy  of  Science  award 
as  part  of  research  work  toward  his  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  California. 

On  Dec.  31  the  Nevada  State  Journal  carried 
a piece  about  the  McCormick  Quintet,  by  one 
of  its  co- founders,  Johnnie  McCormick.  The 
other  co-founder  is  Johnnie’s  wife,  Bobbi  Boyle 
(Barbara  Boyle  Alenius),  singer.  "Our  first 
few  years  were  mighty  lean  ones  — not  much 
money  but  plenty  of  laughs.  A lot  of  miles, 
too.”  Their  engagements  took  them  from  Texas 
to  Goose  Bay,  Labrador,  and  many  points  in 
between.  They  were  the  first  organized  group 
to  play  Goose  Bay.  They  went  there  for  two 
weeks,  stayed  eight,  to  entertain  the  boys  over 
the  holidays.  Since  then  they’ve  been  back  to 
Goose  Bay  several  times  and  have  played  at  other 
bases.  They  have  been  playing  at  various  hotels 
in  the  west  and  plan  to  settle  in  Nevada.  "We 
hope  eventually  to  get  a record  contract  for 
Bobbi.”  McCormick  wrote,  "but  for  the  present 
we  plan  on  working  hard,  for  as  we  well  know, 
it’s  the  only  road  to  success.” 

Miss  France  I.  Juliard  and  Dean  G.  Pruitt 
were  married  on  December  27.  The  bride  is  a 
graduate  of  Swarthmore.  Dean  is  a reascarch 
associate  in  the  international  relations  program 
at  Northwestern  University  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times. 

A bulletin  from  Joyce  Peck  ZanFagna:  "New- 
est ZanFagna  is  Robert  Piero,  born  January  11. 
(She  wrote  "1959”;  did  she  mean  “I960?”) 

1953 

Norman  Bailey  is  working  as  an  international 
economist  for  the  Socony-Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

NEXT  ISSUE  IN  OCTOBER 


He  is  also  teaching  a course  on  Latin  American 
government  and  politics  at  Columbia  University 
and  finishing  work  on  his  own  Ph.D.,  there. 
Three  of  his  one-act  plays  were  performed  off- 
B roadway,  December  19- January  31.  He  was 
completing  a novel  when  he  wrote  us  in  Febru- 
ary. About  that  time,  too  he  had  an  article  in 
the  Columbia  Forum,  entitled  "The  Mexican 
Means.  A play  was  about  to  appear  in  the 
literary  quarterly  Ararat.  Bailey’s  address  is  45 
Tudor  City,  New  York  17. 

Jere  S.  Berger  is  now  chaplain  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts.  For  two  and  a half 
years  he  was  in  charge  of  missions  in  New 
Hampshire.  He  has  three  children.  His  ad- 
dress is  768  N.  Pleasant  St..  Amherst,  Mass. 

Susan  V.  Barth  of  New  York  and  Irwin  James 
Dines  were  married  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Eve  (Sylvia  Tuttle)  writes, 
“Last  November  we  bought  a house  in  Murrys- 
ville,  Pa.,  where  I have  my  hands  full  putting 
the  eight  rooms  and  one  and  a half  acres  in 
good  condition.  I also  spend  some  of  my 
spare  time  being  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
branch  of  the  Women’s  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  Last  August  we  went  for 
two  weeks  to  England  where  T met  my  English 
in-laws  for  the  first  time.”  Cliff  got  his  Ph.D. 
in  physics  in  1957  at  McMaster  University, 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  He  is  a research  physicist 
with  Westinghouse  Research  Laboratories  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Herbert  H.  Henke,  assistant  professor  of  music 
and  music  education  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, had  an  article  published  in  a magazine.  The 
page  sent  to  us  gave  no  clue  as  to  what  magazine 
or  when  it  was  published.  The  title  is  “The 
General’s  Music  Class”  and  the  opening  sentence 
asks.  "Are  you  a teacher  or  a general?”  The 
article  is  a plea  for  creativity  in  the  general  music 
class  and  expounds  the  need  for  much  active 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Mrs.  Robert  Leake  (Jean  Landles)  joined  the 
staff  of  the  State  Home  and  Training  School  in 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  in  January,  as  a case- 
worker. She  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  work  with  retarded  children,  much  of  it  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Hos- 
pital in  Columbus,  and  the  Fresh  Air  Camp  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

A card  from  Paul  A.  McEnderfer  in  Febru- 
ary: “Still  at  Nebraska  State  Teachers  College. 
Prospects  are  very  good  for  a college  orchestra 
concert  for  the  first  time  in  four  years.  Plave 
a new  house  now.  All  Oberlin  grads  welcome, 
especially  musicians!”  Paul’s  address  is  2103 
12th  Ave.,  Kearney,  Nebr. 

Eduardo  Mondlane  participated  on  Feb.  1 in 
a “Conversation  on  Africa,”  a special  program 
of  the  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Freedom  Forum.  The 
other  speaker  was  William  Collison,  director  of 
special  program  at  the  world  affairs  center. 
Mondlane  is  associate  social  research  officer 
in  the  department  of  trusteeships  of  the  UN  and 
lecturer  at  NYU  and  Columbia  University.  He 
discussed  the  changing  social  and  political  struc- 
ture as  the  various  areas  have  changed  from 
tribal  to  colonial  to  self-government  status. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Robinson  (Helen  A. 
Batten)  announce  the  birth  of  Andrew  Duncan 
on  Feb.  19,  1960.  They  have  two  other  sons, 
Colin  and  John  Jr.  Their  address  is  40  Long 
Meadow  Road,  Riverside,  Conn. 

From  Auburn,  Ala.,  Douglas  Wasson  writes 
that  he  is  attending  Auburn  University,  work- 
ing toward  a doctorate  in  education.  He  heard 
the  Oberlin  Wind  Ensemble  in  concert  on  Feb- 
ruary 4 and  said  it  made  an  excellent  impression 
on  all  listeners.  He’d  like  to  find  other  Oberlin 
people  at  Auburn  or  in  the  area.  His  address  is 
Box  702,  Auburn,  Ala. 

1954 

Albert  E.  Brunt,  t,  moved  to  Tuba  City, 
Arizona,  on  March  1,  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  located  there  and  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tuba  City. 

Walter  T.  Gandek  was  appointed  to  the  Tuck- 
erton  Methodist  Church  in  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  ef- 
fective March  1.  With  him  are  his  wife,  Ruth 
Watson,  '56,  Gandek,  their  daughter  Lisa,  age 

2,  and  Thomas,  age  1.  Their  address  is  134 
North  Green  St.,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hattner  (Joan  Nathan- 
son)  announce  the  arrival  of  Nancy  Jo  on  Feb. 

3.  Their  daughter  Eva  was  three  in  March. 


The  Hattners  are  in  their  own  home  at  2921  Bur- 
nett Place,  Toledo  10,  Ohio,  and  would  like  to 
say  hello  to  any  Oberlin  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

From  Dave  and  Mariel  Gilbert  Kinsey:  "After 
two  years  of  public  health  nursing  (Guppy)  and 
high  school  teaching  (Dave),  we  spent  last 
summer  studying  colloquial  Egyptian  Arabic 
at  Columbia  and  are  now  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
Area  Studies  Program  at  Harvard.  Plans  are 
to  go  back  to  the  Middle  East  in  a few  years 
for  a period  of  teaching  (and  perhaps  part-time 
nursing).  Until  then,  our  attic  apartment  is 
open  to  all  who  can  stand  the  cold  in  the  winter 
and  the  heat  in  the  summer!”  The  Kinsey  ad- 
dress is  130  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Walter  D.  Maddox  (Mary  Myster) 
“Transferred  to  Northwestern  in  Sept.  1953  — 
graduated  with  B.Mus.  June  1955.  Married 
Dr.  W.  D.  Maddox  (dentist)  in  August  1955. 
He  entered  the  Navy  in  July  1957,  after  graduat- 
ing from  N.U.  Dental  School.  Baby,  Susan 
Anne,  born  March  19,  1959.  Husband  re- 
leased from  Navy,  Dec.  1959  and  now  a Fel- 
low in  Oral  Surgery,  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester, 
for  next  three  years.”  The  Maddox  address  is 
112 7j£  3rd  Ave.  S.E.,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Rosemary  Parkins  says  that  the  French  pro- 
gram in  which  she  is  studying  at  Western  Re- 
serve University  is  made  possible  by  a grant 
under  Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  Since  it  is  to  be  in  effect  through 
June  1962,  Rosemary  thinks  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  language  majors  ready  for  advanced 
study. 

Raymond  George  Worster,  Jr.  and  Paula  Alli- 
son Rholes  were  married  on  January  9 in  Berke- 
ley, Calif.  Their  address  is  4901  L Street,  Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

1955 

From  Jack  Amstutz:  “After  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School  in  1958, 
I clerked  for  a Youngstown  law  firm  while  wait- 
ing a six-month  tour  in  the  Army.  After  my 
discharge  in  November  1959,  I took  a job  as  an 
administrative  assistant  in  the  trust  department 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.” 

John  Calvin  Atwood,  m,  has  a daughter,  Lo- 
rena  Dell,  born  July  19,  1959.  John  is  choral 
director  and  voice  teacher  at  Virginia  Inter- 
mont  College,  Bristol,  Virginia.  During  the 
mid-semester  break,  the  Virginia  Intermont 
Chorus  made  a five-day  tour  in  Virginia,  giving 
concerts  in  Roanoke,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Hampton 
and  final  concert  at  the  University  of  Richmond. 

“Would  like  to  report  my  change  of  address,” 
writes  Mrs.  B.  Frank  Foster  (Sally  Pennegar) 
“We  are  now  living  at  106  Floral  Drive,  Gai- 
thersburg, Md.,  where  husband  Bill  is  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church.  I have  ‘retired’  from 
a teaching  career  — - fifth  grade  - — and  am  now 
a full-time  minister’s  wife  and  homemaker.” 

Neely  Matthews  is  at  Princeton,  with  a fel- 
lowship, to  work  on  his  Ph.D.  in  electrical  en- 
gineering, and  looks  forward  to  college  teaching. 
He  has  his  master’s  from  George  Washington 
University  in  D.  C. 

Betsy  Pittman  Pedersen  writes,  "Dick  and  1 
would  like  to  announce  the  birth  of  our  second 
daughter,  Jill  Elizabeth,  on  January  21,  1960. 
Three-year-old  Ricky  thinks  she’s  pretty  special, 
but  his  younger  sister.  Robin,  doesn  t exactly 
share  her  brother’s  opinion  — as  yet ! I really 
have  my  hands  full  but  it  is  certainly  a rewarding 
job.” 

Robert  Silverman’s  second  child,  Margie  Sue, 
was  born  on  December  5.  Ricki  Carol  is  a 
little  past  two  years  old.  Bob  gets  out  of  the 
Navy  in  July  and  will  open  a dental  office  in 
Squantum,  Mass.,  where  they  live.  The  Silver- 
mans  have  become  sailing  enthusiasts  with  the 
acquisition  of  a 15^-foo-t  fiberglass  sailboat  and 
a perfect  location  for  the  sport. 

Jack  Weisbond  writes:  "I  am  currently  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hickok  Mfg.  Co.  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  as  the  assistant  manager  of  sales 
administration.  In  this  capacity  I aid  in  the 
recruiting  and  training  of  sales  trainees.” 

1 956 

Barbara  Straub  Anderson  reports,  l lungs 
are  moving  at  their  usual  break-neck  speed,  high 
points  of  which  have  been  : the  birth  of  Eugenie 
Marie,  who  arrived  when  her  sister  Roberta 
Maria  was  15  months  old;  the  purchase  of  a 
brick,  five-level  home  which  will  change  our 
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address  to  524  N.  Paxton,  Alexandria,  Va. ; and 
an  extensive  summer  trip  . . . Audi  is  still 
taking  courses  at  Georgetown.  I’m  giving  les- 
sons to  more  and  more  piano  and  organ  students, 
besides  being  organist  at  the  E & R Church 
in  Arlington,  and  the  girls  are  growing  and 
growing.”  Barbara  hopes  “some  fellow  Obcr- 
linians  may  come  see  us.” 

A letter  from  Wes  Brown  says,  in  part,  “Barb 
and  I arc  kept  stepping  by  our  little  boy  Doug 
who  is  just  learning  to  walk  and  by  our  little 
girl  Pam  who  is  teaching  him  the  tricks  of  the 
trade.  Life  at  RCA  is  diversified,  interesting, 
and  challenging.  My  main  concern  at  present  is 
the  advanced  development  of  microwave  devices. 
We  hope  that  all  Oberlin  friends  who  come  to 
the  Philadelphia  area  will  stop  to  see  us  at  6 
Hyacinth  Rd.,  Levittown,  Pa.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Gallagher  (Bridget 
Weston)  announce  the  birth  of  a son.  John 
Theodore,  on  January  21,  1960.  Their  address 
is  2345  Ashland  Ave.,  Evanston,1  111. 

In  addition  to  his  job  as  organist  at  a Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan- 
uary 1 Don  Meminger  added  the  duties  of  the 
choir  director,  which  makes  it  a full  time, 
seven  day  a week,  position.  On  the  side,  he 
is  doing  piano  repair,  which  combines  well  with 
the  church  job.  His  wife,  Minna,  teaches  violin 
and  viola  in  the  Rochester  public  schools. 

2nd  Lt.  Eileen  Razek  has  been  given  a PIO 
job  at  Ft.  Jay,  Governor’s  Island,  New  York 
City,  following  two  months  PIO  School  at  Ft. 
Slocum.  On  her  way  to  the  new  assignment 
from  WAC  Center,  Ft.  McClellan,  Ala.,  she 
visited  in  Oberlin  a few  days  about  the  middle 
of  March. 

A.  Lawrence  Rose  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Rochester  Medical  School  in  June 
and  is  interning  in  surgery  at  the  University 
Medical  Center,  Strong  Memorial  and  Rochester 
Municipal  Hospitals.  Next  year  he  will  be  an 
assistant  resident  in  surgery  at  the  same  place 
and  plans  a career  in  general  surgery. 

Recreation  classes  for  men  and  women  resi- 
dents in  Paterson.  N.  J.,  are  conducted  at  the 
high  school  gymnasium  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph 
Santorine  (Helen  Reise).  Activities  include  exer- 
cises, volleyball,  basketball,  tumbling,  and  group 
games. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Von  der  Muhll  (Celia 
Leighton)  are  both  studying  this  year.  George 
is  continuing  graduate  study  at  Harvard  and 
Celia  is  studying  city  planning  at  M.I.T. 
They  live  at  107  Walker  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1957 

Mrs.  Robert  Ailes  (Clara  Swift)  is  working 
for  the  entomology  division  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  while  her  husband  is  on 
a cruise  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  July  they 
will  go  to  Monterey,  Calif.,  where  Bob  will  at- 
tend Navy  Line  school.  They  would  love  to  hear 
from  any  one  who  is  out  that  way.  Use  Clara’s 
parents’  address,  6934  Greentree  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

Here  is  an  address  for  John  Chivily  whose 
marriage  was  recorded  in  the  March  Alumni 
Magazine:  55  Park  Terrace  East,  New  York 
34,  N.  Y. 

Lt.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Crowl,  Jr.  (Dorothy 
Van  Esseltine)  announce  the  birth  of  a son, 
Lawrence  Alan,  in  July  1959.  When  they  wrote 
us  in  February,  George  was  finishing  combat 
crew  training  as  the  navigator-bombardier  and 
radar  operator  in  B-47  aircraft.  “After  a short 
stay  at  survival  school  in  Reno,  our  ’permanent’ 
assignment  is  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  where  George 
will  be  on  a combat  crew  of  SAC.” 

Joyce  Arnold  Edwards  was  the  subject  of  a 
profile  in  the  January  issue  of  the  magazine, 
Young  People.  While  she  was  doing  graduate 
worx  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  she  con- 
ducted the  junior  choir  at  the  Iowa  City  First 
Baptist  Church.  Joyce  is  teaching  elementary 
school  music  in  Cleveland.  Her  husband.  Henry 
E.  “Hank”  Edwards,  ’58,  is  in  medical  school 
there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fausel  (Carol  Ann  Junker) 
announce  the  birth  of  a boy,  Peter,  on  Sept.  21, 
1959.  They  have  a daughter,  Cindi,  about  three, 
and  Rick  who  was  two  in  April.  Their  address 
is  10  Dogwood  Road,  Middletown,  N.  J.  Carol 
Ann  says  she'll  be  insulted  if  members  of  the 
class  of  1957  come  “within  200  miles  of  here 
and  don’t  stop  in  for  a weekend.” 


Report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hender- 
son (Lynne  Aiston.  ’59):  Dick  is  singing  with 
the  Capital  Hill  Choral  Society.  Lynne  had  a 
solo  role  with  the  Society  in  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion  at  Easter.  She  also  has  a new  solo  job 
at  Temple  Beth  Emett  in  addition  to  her  work 
at  Trinity  Methodist  Church.  They  have  left  their 
third-floor  walk-up  apartment  for  “a  yummy  new 
apartment.”  Their  son  David  will  be  two  years 
old  in  July.  Their  address  is  35  B Picotte  Dr., 
Albany  8,  N.  Y. 

After  two  years  as  assistant  to  the  personnel 
director  of  the  Higbee  Company  in  Cleveland, 
Mrs.  David  Logan  (Beth  Lohr)  decided  to  have 
some  experience  working  in  a medical  environ- 
ment. On  January  1.  she  became  a research 
assistant  on  a study  of  arthritis  at  University 
Plospitals.  Dave  is  completing  his  third  year 
at  Western  Reserve  Medical  School. 

Brita  Strandberg  Murray  has  left  her  job 
with  the  U.S.  Immigration  Service  at  Idle- 
wild  Airport  “to  stay  on  ground  and  lead  a nor- 
mal 9-5  life,  being  a housewife  and  working  for 
the  American  subsidiary  of  a French  electronics 
corporation.”  The  Murray  address  is  244  East 
78th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Susanne  Hirsch  Nathanson  writes,  “Jim  and 
T are  embarking  on  a new  career  — attorney. 
‘We’  graduated  from  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School  in  January  1960  and  are  now  re- 
siding in  Toledo  with  Mark,  age  lpL”  Their 
address  is  4231  Willys  Parkway. 

A new  address  from  Fred  Prejean  — 2320  De 
La  Vina,  Santa  Barbara.  California  and  an 
invitation  to  alumni  to  stop  in  for  a swim  if 
they  are  in  the  area.  “The  pool  is  heated  year- 
round.”  Fred  is  still  with  Tempo,  a General 
Electric  long-range  planning  group. 

Since  she  finished  the  work  for  her  M.S.  in 
social  work  last  June,  Susan  Somogyi  has  been 
working  as  a caseworker  at  University  Hospitals 
in  Cleveland.  Her  address  is  1586  E.  105th, 
No.  2,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 

Judy  Elliott,  ’60,  and  Donald  Wheeler  were 
married  on  August  22  in  LaGrange,  111.  Don  is 
taking  a year  of  study  at  the  Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  before  completing  his  B.D. 
degree  at  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School. 
Judy  will  get  her  A.B.  in  June.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  Apartment  8 at  the  Quadrangle  in  Oberlin 
where  they  would  welcome  friends. 

1958 

Estelle  Day  and  Lt.  Robert  L.  Parker,  U.S.- 
A.F.,  a Texas  University  graduate,  were  married 
in  December  and  are  living  in  Okinawa. 

Gilbert  Gleason,  living  in  Oberlin  and  em- 
ployed at  the  new  Ford  plant  in  the  area,  is 
teaching  beginning  bridge  at  the  adult  night 
school  in  Wellington.  An  Oberlin  senior,  Mary 
Ann  Glasgo,  ’60,  is  giving  one-hour  gym  classes 
in  the  same  night  school,  while  a junior,  Louise 
Popkin,  ’61,  is  teaching  a beginners’  class  in 
Spanish. 

Elaine  Fisher  Gruenfeld  wrote  us  in  February, 
“Since  leaving  Oberlin  in  1956,  I have  spent  a 
year  at  the  University  of  London,  received  my 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis,  and  received  my  ‘Mrs.’  last  June 
in  collaboration  with  Leo  Gruenfeld,  an  indus- 
trial psychologist  at  Purdue.  Leo  is  finishing 
his  Ph.D.  thesis.  Meanwhile,  he  is  teaching  at 
Wabash  College,  Indiana,  and  I am  teaching 
French  and  English  at  Lindon  High,  Lindon, 
Ind.  I’d  love  to  hear  from  friends.”  Elaine’s 
address  is  27-3  Ross  Ade  Dr.,  West  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Katherine  Hagen,  music  supervisor  for  the 
Manchester,  Conn.,  elementary  school  system  was 
guest  pianist  in  November  with  the  Hartford 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Manchester.  Last 
summer  she  appeared  as  a guest  artist  with  the 
Minneapolis  Pops  Orchestra.  She  says  she  has 
no  desire  to  be  a concert  pianist,  but  enjoys 
performing  occasionally  as  a guest  artist. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Ilamjc  (Marian  Hess)  has  sent 
us  a newspaper  clipping  just  a year  old.  It  is 
a feature  article  about  Kenneth  atul  Marian,  pub- 
lished in  the  Newark,  N.  J..  Evening  News  on 
May  27,  1959.  It  also  went  out  over  the  AP 
wire,  she  says,  and  the  Rutgers  publicity  de- 
partment reported  that  it  was  widely  used. 
Illustration  is  a three-column  picture  showing 
Ken  and  Marian  and  their  two  children.  Cap- 
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lion  is:  “Homework  — Kenneth  Hamjc,  Rut- 
gers student,  and  son  Richard,  2,  watch  as  Mrs. 
Hamjc  tends  to  young  son,  Steven,  2 months. 
Roth  parents  will  receive  their  diplomas  Wed- 
nesday." The  article  says  that  Ken  was  chosen 
"Best  Senior”  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  He 
is  continuing  in  graduate  school,  working  for  an 

M. S.  degree.  He  was  graduated  "with  high 
honors,”  Marian  “with  honors. 

Mrs.  David  M.  Hoyt  (Rose  Marie  Wilkerson) 
retired  from  teaching  last  spring.  David  Michael 
Hoyt  was  born  on  July  29,  1959.  David  has  a 
new  job  at  Nash  Engineering  Co.  in  South 
Norwalk.  Conn.  Our  new  address  is  134  Gregory 
Blvd.,  East  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Hal  Kaplan  and  Iris  Spector  were  married  on 
December  24,  1959.  Mike  Goldhamer  was  an 
usher  at  the  wedding.  Hal  is  attending  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  now  finishing  his 
second  year.  Upon  Iris’  graduatinon  in  June, 
she  will  precede  Hal  into  the  medical  profession, 
as  a medical  assistant.  Hal  had  a research  fel- 
lowship last  summer  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  His  project  dealt  with  mitotic  inhibi- 
tion of  multinucleatc  protozoa. 

Jack  Kocher  is  still  teaching  in  the  Berea, 
Ohio,  city  schools  — fifth  and  sixth  grade  in- 
strumental music,  plus  junior  high  band. 

Robert  Kreis  is  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  where  he  expects  to  receive  an  M.A.  in 
conducting  and  composition  in  June.  One  of  his 
roommates  there  is  Don  Shankweiler,  ’56.  who  is 
completing  his  Ph.D.  in  psychology  this  spring 
and  has  been  awarded  a postgraduate  research 
fellowship  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  to  spend  a year  at  the  psychological  la- 
boratory of  Cambridge  University  in  England. 
Another  roommate  is  Jim  Ellis,  ’57,  who  is 
completing  an  M.F.A.  in  drama  and  has  played 
the  role  of  Xanthus  in  the  school’s  production 
of  Aristophanes’  The  Frogs.  Bob  Kreis  ar- 
ranged an  “Evening  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan” 
that  has  been  bought  and  will  be  given  in  July  at 
Lewisohn  Stadium  in  New  York  and  at  Robin 
Plood  Dell  in  Philadelphia.  Martyn  Green  will 
star.  Bob  and  his  roommates  are  living  at  127J4 
Iowa  Ave..  Iowa  City,  and  would  welcome 
Oberlin  visitors. 

Jack  McCracken,  teaching  junior  and  senior 
high  school  vocal  music  in  South  Glens  Falls, 

N.  Y.,  sings  in  quartet  and  chancel  choir  of 
Presbyterian  Church  there.  In  the  fall  he  sang 
the  role  of  “Caliph”  in  the  Glens  Falls  Operetta 
production  of  Kismet. 

David  and  Elisabeth  Sprout  McGuire  are  in 
Princeton,  where  he  is  finishing  his  second  year 
at  Princeton  Seminary.  Next  year  he  will  be 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
internship  program.  Elisabeth  is  still  teaching 
French  and  English  at  Trenton  Central  High. 

The  engagement  of  Evelyn  Orttung  and 
George  Stege,  a Chicago  attorney,  was  an- 
nounced at  Christmas  time.  An  April  wedding 
is  planned. 

Monna  Vanna  Schroeder,  ’60,  and  Donald 
Walter  Palmer  were  married  on  Dec.  28. 

In  February  the  University  of  Arizona  Col- 
lege of  Fine  Arts  School  of  Music  presented 
Sarah  Ellen  Pendergraft,  French  horn,  in  a re- 
cital in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  master  of  music  education.  Later 
in  the  month  she  appeared  in  a concert  presented 
by  the  University  Woodwind  Quintet.  Also 
members  of  the  quintet  are  Tamara  Thompson 
and  Roberta  Page,  ’57.  Sarah  and  Tamara  hold 
teaching  fellowships  at  the  University  and  Ro- 
berta is  still  with  the  quintet  although  she  is 
teaching  in  the  Tucson  public  schools. 

Last  spring  Carol  Louise  Phillips  moved  from 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y..  to  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
She  is  still  employed  by  General  Electric,  doing 
government-sponsored  work  on  the  atomic  sub- 
marine Triton.  Her  address  is  250  Caroline  St.. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Vincent  Platt  is  in  his  first  year  at  Harvard 
Law  School.  Pie  spent  last  summer  working  on 
a farm  in  Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Poliak  (Carol  Throop) 
reported  in  November:  Bill  received  a fellowship 
from  Princeton,  so  is  continuing  there  in  his 
studies  for  a Ph.D.  in  economics.  In  the  mean- 
time, Carol  is  stud>ing  for  her  master’s  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. A clipping  from  the  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Packet  states  that  Carol  was  awarded  a C.  Lester 
Greer  Scholarship  for  1959-60,  presented  by  the 
Children’s  Home  Society  of  New  Jersey. 
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Beth  Rackley  sent  a change  of  address  in  the 
fall,  to  106  Valley  Road,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

John  Rautenberg  reported  in  September,  “Mar- 
ried Kay  Matthews  on  May  21,  1958  in  Indian- 
apolis. She  is  a medical  secretary  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana  Medical  Center.  1 spent  the  sum- 
mer as  a Fuller  brush  salesman  and  am  now 
taking  a month’s  vacation  until  the  Indianapolis 
Symphony  season  starts  on  Oct.  26.  We  are 
living  in  a comfortable  five-room  house.  Would 
like  to  see  any  Oberlin  friends  on  their  way  east 
or  west.”  The  address  is  Forest  Manor,  In- 
dianapolis 18,  Ind. 

A card  from  Kit  Reid  in  October:  “I  have 
been  a director  for  KOMU-TV,  station  manager 
of  KMIT-TV,  the  University  of  Missouri's  new 
ETV  station,  and  have  been  in  the  army  at  Ft. 
Leonard  Wood.  In  February  I’ll  get  my  MA 
in  experimental  dramatics,  at  which  point  I 
should  be  half-way  literate."  Kit’s  address  is 
200  E.  Brandon  Rd.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Carol  Restemyer  is  working  on  her  degree  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  also  teaching 
strings  and  vocal  music  in  the  public  schools  of 
Grinnell.  She  lives  at  1015  High  St.,  Grinnell. 

Peter  Reuss  was  to  finish  graduate  work  at 
SAIS  in  January  and  hoped  to  find  a job  over- 
seas, preferably  in  Africa.  Joan  (Joan  Donahoe, 
’56,  Reuss)  spent  part  of  last  summer  teaching 
English  to  foreign  students  at  American  Univer- 
sity. Now  she  is  teaching  in  Bladensburg,  just 
outside  Washington,  D.  C.  They  would  like  to 
hear  from  old  friends  who  come  to  Washington. 
Their  address  is  1850  Mintwood  Place,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  September  Len  Ross  wrote:  “I  worked  this 
summer  in  Leopoldville,  Belgian  Congo,  for  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  as  relief  station  ac- 
countant. I also  took  a side  trip  to  see  Dr. 
Schweitzer,  who  spoke  very  highly  of  Oberlin." 

John  Salzburg  is  studying  economics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  expects  to  receive 
the  M.A.  in  August.  His  address  is  1809  Hill 
St..  Ann  Abor. 

Anne  Seashore  was  graduated  in  June  from 
Boston  University  with  a master’s  degree  in  ele- 
mentary music.  She  spent  the  summer  teaching 
nursery  school  — 18  three  and  four-year-olds! 
She  is  now  teaching  a class  of  lively  third  grad- 
ers in  Evanston,  111.,  and  living  at  1733  Lake 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Shaner  (Carol  Lang, 
’56)  announce  the  arrival  of  a son.  Joel  Kenneth, 
horn  on  September  1,  1959.  Tom  teaches  ele- 
mentary music  in  Van  Dyke.  Michigan.  The 
Shanners  live  at:  22704  Amherst,  St.  Clair 
Shores,  Michigan. 

Antonia  Browning  Smiley  wrote  us  in  Febru- 
ary that  Bob  was  going  on  cruise  again  March 
1,  ‘‘courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Navy.”  She  and  her 
two-year-old  child.  Sim.  were  going  to  Japan  to 
live  for  seven  months,  hoping  to  see  Bob  occa- 
sionally and  would  visit  Manila  where  Bob’s 
parents  live. 

The  marriage  of  Sue  Jane  Mitchell  and  David 
Smock  was  reported  in  last  November’s  Alumni 
Magazine.  Now'  David  writes  that  Sue  Jane  re- 
ceived her  M.A.  in  fine  arts  from  Columbia  in 
June.  She  was  selected  to  exhibit  with  seven 
other  young  artists  from  six  countries  at  the 
Cultural  Institute  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 
Later  the  exhibition  had  a successful  showing  in 
New  York  City.  Sue  Jane  is  now  doing  wood- 
cuts  and  painting.  David  is  working  on  a 
doctorate  in  cultural  anthropology  at  Cornell 
University,  with  major  emphasis  on  industrial 
and  labor  relations  in  West  Africa.  “We  wel- 
come Oberlinians  to  our  Ithaca  abode.  Our 
address  is  608  East  State,  Tthaca.  N.  Y.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Snodgrass  (Patricia 
Drapeau,  ’52)  arc  “finally  settled  in  our  own 
home”  in  Lexington,  Mass.  Bob  got  his  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  June  and  Pat 
“retired”  from  teaching.  He  is  a research  en- 
gineer with  the  MITRE  Corporation  in  Lexing- 
ton. Pat  wrote  that  they  were  expecting  their 
first  “bundle”  in  November.  We  haven’t  heard 
from  her  since  September,  so  don’t  know  how 
“McGraw,”  their  English  bulldog,  likes  the  com- 
petition. 

From  a clipping  from  the  Montclair,  N.  J., 
Times  we  learn  that  Peter  Sommer  received  the 
degree  of  master  of  business  administration  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  session.  He  went  on  a camping  trip 
through  the  west  before  entering  the  Army  in 
October. 

Charles  G.  Stewart  is  in  his  second  year  of 


HAS  RECORD  ALBUM  OF  BLUES 
SONGS.  Anne  Dinsmore  Phillips,  ’56,  who 
became  a professional  singer  after  her 
graduation  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
has  just  recorded  her  first  album  of  songs, 
by  Roulette  Records,  entitled  "Born  to  Be 
Blue.”  For  the  past  three  years  Anne  has 
been  working  with  the  Ray  Charles  Singers 
on  the  Perry  Como  Show  and  with  various 
TV  special  programs.  Her  husband  is  also 
a musician  in  the  recording  field.  They 
have  one  daughter  a year  and  a half  old. 


graduate  study  in  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  For  1959-60  he  holds  a teaching 
fellowship.  His  wife.  Maaja  Agur  Stewart,  ’60, 
joined  him  in  February  and  is  completing  the 
last  four  hours  for  her  Oberlin  degree  at  Michi- 
gan during  the  spring  term.  They  live  at  535 
S.  Division  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 

Edwin  and  Ann  Newman  Sundt  report,  “We’re 
both  teaching  here  at  Morgan  Park  Academy  — 
until  February,  when  Ann  will  relinquish  classes 
to  become  a mother.  This  is  a converted  military 
school,  now  strictly  college  preparatory  and  def- 
initely on  the  way  up!  Summer  will  take  us 
back  to  Salisbury  Summer  School  in  Connecti- 
cut.” (Their  message  was  received  on  January 
4,  and  we  will  go  to  press  before  we  can  hear 
about  the  baby.) 

James  S,  Swearingen  was  graduated  in  January 
from  U.S.  Air  Force  Pilot  school  at  Vance  Air 
Force  Base  in  Oklahoma,  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant,  and  received  his  wings  as  a jet  pilot. 

Parathundyil  Thomas,  t.  writes,  “My  wife, 
Aleyamma,  joined  me  in  April,  but  our  son 
Christie  is  still  in  India  with  Aleyamma’s  par- 
ents. Aleyamma  is  going  to  do  a masters  in 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Chicago  while  I 
continue  my  work  towards  a Ph.D.”  Between 
June  and  September  they  visited  different  camps 
for  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Iowa,  Neb- 
raska. Kansas.  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  Oklahoma.  These  were  junior  and 
senior  high  and  family  camps  and  the  Thomases 
found  them  "a  real  learning  experience.” 

Since  October  Marianne  van  der  Laan  has 
been  continuing  her  studies  in  Spanish  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam  and  doing  a part-time 
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Next  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
comes  out  in  October.  Please  in- 
form us  of  any  change  of  address. 


job.  She  shares  an  apartment  with  another 
f!rl  at  Leidsestraat  87,  Amsterdam,  Holland 
.She  would  welcome  Oberlin  visitors.  Follow- 
ing graduation  Marianne  spent  a year  in  Mad- 
rid where  she  worked  as  English  teacher  and 
translator.  In  the  summer  she  climbed  moun- 
tams  around  Madrid  and  in  the  Picos  de  Europa 
1 Ins  summer  she  plans  to  tackle  the  Pyrenees. 

Mrs.  Larry  A.  Young  (Anne  Lloyd  Young) 
made  a three-week  tour  with  the  National  Artist 
Symphonette  (Ampara  Iturbi,  soloist)  in  Febru- 
ary. They  covered  7,000  miles  and  performed 
m California,  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Canada,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 

1959 

April  16  was  tile  date  announced  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Margaret  Elaine  Amacker  and  Frederick 
Spiegelberg.  We  go  to  press  before  that  date 
so  we  have  no  further  details.  Both  are  study- 
ing  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Under  the  heading  “People  You  Should 
Know,  the  Canton,  Ohio,  Repository  carried  a 
long  article  on  December  20  about  A.  E. 
Aamodt,  t.  “A  young  man  known  to  everyone 
simply  as  ‘Augie’  came  to  Canton  in  1954  and 
built  up  an  enviable  youth  program  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church,”  the  story  begins.  Augie  is 
minister  of  youth  at  the  church  and  serves  as 
district  director  of  youth  work  in  the  North- 
eastern Ohio  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  four  counties. 

As  part  of  his  program  in  hospital  administra- 
tion at  Columbia  University,  John  Baer  began  a 
year  of  administrative  residency  at  Sinai  Hospital 
of  Detroit  on  Feb.  1.  His  address  there  is  6767 
West  Outer  Drive,  Detroit  35,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Robert  Beasley,  Jr.  (Rosalie  Ann  Figge) 
has  had  a variety  of  short-term  jobs  this  year. 
After  substituting  at  Pensacola  High  School 
earlier  in  the  winter,  she  was  called  in  February 
for  a temporary  job  in  the  high  school  office, 
gathering  information  needed  for  the  evaluation 
for  accreditation  which  is  done  every  ten  years. 

Ernst  G.  Benkert,  grad,  and  Louise  Woods 
of  Lake  Forest,  111.,  were  married  on  February 
27  in  St.  Patrick’s  Church  in  west  Lake  Forest. 

An  early  December  note  from  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Beasley,  Jr.  (Rosalie  Ann  Figge)  reports  that 
they  are  moving  from  Warrington,  Florida,  to 
Avalon  Beach,  Milton,  Florida,  which  is  near 
Whiting  Field.  Bob’s  next  stage  of  flight  train- 
ing is  at  Whiting.  Rosalie  has  taken  music  les- 
sons during  the  fall,  but  stopped  temporarily  to 
substitute  at  Pensacola  High  School.  While  one 
of  the  coordinators  in  the  Diversified  Cooperative 
Vocational  Training  program  recovers  from  an 
auto  accident,  Rosalie  is  preparing  individual  as- 
signments which  relate  to  the  on-the-job  training. 
The  students  work  in  the  afternoon  and  attend 
school  in  the  morning. 

Newspapers  in  Belmont,  Mass.,  have  carried 
letters  from  Joani  Blank  from  India,  telling  of 
her  experiences  there.  She  visited  the  Shansi 
Reps  in  Madurai.  In  December  she  was  at 
Kalakshetra,  the  center  for  the  preservation  of 
the  music  and  dance  of  South  India.  She  ex- 
pected to  observe  and  learn  Indian  classical  and 
folk  dance  and  in  return  to  teach  some  Ameri- 
can and  European  folk  dances.  During  Febru- 
ary she  was  to  be  at  the  Friends  Rural  Center, 
Rusulia,  Hoshangabad.  M.  P.  Beyond  that  the 
clipping,  dated  January  7,  did  not  go. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Robert  Brown,  Jr.  (Mary 
Helen  Elliott)  will  stay  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois for  an  extra  year.  Bob’s  work  with  the 
Committee  on  School  Mathematics  has  been  in- 
creased from  half  to  full  time,  with  the  title  of 
“Evaluator”  for  the  project.  This  means  a post- 
ponement in  completion  of  his  M.A.  in  mathe- 
matics to  June  1961. 

Gail  Elizabeth  Cannon  has  set  June  11  as  the 
date  for  her  marriage  to  Anson  Dean  Cole,  III. 

From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch  we 
learn  that  Lucia  Claff,  harpist  with  the  Richmond 
Symphony  Orchestra,  has  joined  the  faculty 
of  the  school  of  music  of  Richmond  Professional 
Institute.  Since  she  went  to  Richmond  last  fall 
she  has  made  several  recital  appearances  in  addi- 
tion to  her  work  with  the  symphony  orchestra. 

There  will  be  wedding  bells  in  August  i960 
for  Nancy  Hall  and  George  Foulds.  The  wed- 
ding will  be  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They  will 
live  in  Pittsburgh  where  George  is  doing  grad- 
uate work  in  biochemistry  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Carolyne  Galt  reports  a change  in  address  and 
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in  job.  She  is  living  with  an  Italian- American 
family  at  8.1-20  Talbot  St..  Kew  Gardens,  L.  I.. 
i\.  Y..  and  is  working  for  Pan  American  Air- 
ways Corp.  in  New  York  City. 

John  and  Joan  Gardner,  gr,  announce  the  birth 
on  December  31.  1959,  of  Joel  Patterson  Gard- 
ner. 

Gwenyth  Gravlin  Gerhard  received  her  B.S. 
in  zoology  from  Ohio  State  University  last  June, 
and  has  been  working  since  then  for  the  di- 
vision of  endocrinology  at  University  Hospital  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Glen,  her  husband,  is  instruc- 
tor in  the  electrical  engineering  department  at 
O.S.U.  while  he  continues  work  toward  a Ph.D. 
Their  welcome  mat  is  always  out  to  any  Obcr- 
linians  in  the  area.  The  address  is  272  High- 
field  Drive.  Columbus  14.  Ohio. 

From  Sandra  Guisler:  “Am  busy  teaching  my 
450  lively  students  all  about  Bach.  Beethoven, 
and  Brahms,  and  at  the  same  time  answering 
such  questions  as.  ‘Do  you  think  Rock-and- 
Roll  is  on  its  way  out?’  Have  been  spending 
one  day  a week  with  Fred.  ’58.  and  Jeff  Clark, 
bring  accompanist  for  their  church  minstrel,  and 
also  outtin^  my  synchronized  swimming  to  use  at 
the  Y in  New  Haven.  Tf  ever  in  the  area,  stop 
and  sav  ‘Hi!’”  Her  address  is  59  Francis  St., 
East  Haven  12.  Conn. 

A new  address  for  Margaret  Raoer  Hummon: 
6 Silver  Bow.  Missoula.  Mont.  Margaret  grad- 
uated with  honors  last  June  from  Montana  State 
University.  She  and  her  husband,  William  D. 
Hummon.  t.  are  both  studying  there  now.  She 
has  a graduate  assistantship  in  botany. 

After  returning  from  a wonderful  trip  to  France 
and  Ttalv  during  the  fall  months.  Lucretia  Hoo- 
ver accepted  a position  as  assistant  registrar 
at  the  Seattle  Art  Museum,  Seattle.  Wash. 

K.  Aust:n  Kerr  says  that  he  is  finding  his 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Towa  very 
stinuPatine.  “Hopefully  T should  receive  my 
M.A.  in  history  in  August.” 

After  comnletin^  the  music  intern  training 
p-ogram  at  Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital  in 
New  Jersey.  Carol  Kort  became  music  therapist 
at  the  Larue  Carter  Memorial  Hospital,  a small 
mental  hospital  in  Indianapolis.  Her  address  is: 
c/o  Recreation  Department,  Larue  Carter  Me- 
morial Hospital.  1315  West  10th  Street,  In- 
dianapolis 7,  Indiana. 

Nancy  Lange  wrote  a prose  poem  for  her 
Christmas  letter  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  where 
she  is  a graduate  assistant  in  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Alaska.  She  and  a three-month 
old  puppy  arrived  there  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber after  a fascinating  drive  and  camping  trip  up 
the  Alaska  Highway.  She  teaches  four  quiz 
sections  and  two  laboratories  in  freshman  chem- 
istry and  carries  nine  hours  of  her  own  work.  Mt. 
McKinley,  northern  lights,  an  Indian  fishing 
town,  snow,  ice,  fog.  friendly  people,  mangy  hus- 
kies. evening  coffee  breaks  with  Eskimo  and 
German  friends.  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  a log 
cabin,  the  brilliant  three-hour  sunsets,  “a  new 
sense  of  peace  and  satisfaction  in  this  quiet,  un- 
assuming. but  warmly  friendly  land  where  man, 
in  his  struggles  with  nature,  often  disregards  the 
petty  quarrels  and  selfishness  of  civilization”  - - 
these  are  only  a few  of  the  delights  and  interests 
mentioned  in  her  letter. 

Ann  Mensendiek  and  Robert  Nagy  were  mar- 
ried on  Dec.  28  in  the  Hungarian  United  Church 
of  Christ  in  Lorain.  Her  brother,  Rev.  C.  Wil- 
liam Mensendiek  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  performed 
the  ceremony.  Barbara  Searle  was  maid  of  honor 
and  Cathy  Roeder  a bridesmaid.  Boh  is  a senior 
at  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  where 
they  will  live  until  June. 

Peter  W.  Michel  writes  that  he  is  engaged  to 
Jacqueline  Gilley,  ’61,  and  plans  to  be  married  in 
June.  He  is  enjoying  his  studies  in  architecture 
at  M.I.T.  He  gives  us  two  addresses:  tempo- 
rar>'  — 12  Essex  St..  Cambridge  39,  Mass.,  and 
permanent  — 70  Strawberry  Hill  Ave.,  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Robert  Mowry  writes  that  lie  will  be  married 
on  June  10  to  Gerburg  Kanus  from  Bielefeld, 
Germany.  Bob  is  teaching  Spanish  at  George 
School  in  Pennsylvania  and  Gerburg  has  been 
an  intern  teacher  of  German  there  during  the 
at-Sj  .fear’  They  plan  to  spend  the  summer  in 
Middlebury,  Vt..  where  Bob  will  stdrt  study  on 
Ins  master’s  degree  in  Spanish. 

The  engagement  of  Joan  Overstreet  and  Peter 


Jaynes  was  announced  at  Christmas  time.  J hey 
plan  to  he  married  in  December  1960. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  in  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  studying  this  country’s  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  heard  Takashi  Onda,  grad,  on  Japanese- 
American  cultural  relations.  A film  on  Japan 
was  shown.  Onda  is  vice  consul  of  the  con- 
sulate general  of  Japan  in  the  New  York  in- 
formation office  of  the  consulate. 

James  A.  Payton  has  sent  a brief  summary  of 
his  recent  years:  “Married  Sept.  2,  1958,  to 
Ann  Vachon  at  Ethical  Culture  Center,  New 
York  City.  Member  of  Juilliard  Dance  Theater, 

1957- 59.  Member  of  Jose  Limon  Dance  Co., 

1958 —  . Wife  Ann  also  a dancer,  member  of 
Juilliard  Dance  Theater  1957-59.  Both  attended 
Juilliard.  1956-59  . . . Moving  to  Bennington.  Vt. 
(March  ’60)  to  dance  at  Bennington  College.” 

Catherine  Roeder  is  teaching  third  grade  at 
Radburn  School,  Fairlawn,  N.  J.  She  was  one 
of  six  new  teachers  there  for  1959-60. 

Harriet  McGovran  and  George  Roscnstein,  Jr., 
were  married  on  Dec.  28  and  are  now  living  at 
602  S.  Duke  St..  Durham.  N.  C.  Harriet  is  in 
the  M.A.T.  program  and  George  is  a graduate 
assistant  at  Duke  University. 

John  Ross  is  a member  of  the  June  1960  class 
of  the  American  Institute  for  Foreign  Trade, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Specializing  in  Latin  America, 
he  is  taking  the  intensive  training  course  in  prep- 
aration for  a career  in  American  business  or  gov- 
ernment abroad.  The  Institute  concentrates  on 
techniques  of  international  business  administra- 
tion, foreign  languages,  and  characteristics  of 
foreign  countries. 

According  to  the  Cleveland  Press,  Kenneth 
Sobol,  studying  at  Columbia  University’s  drama 
school  in  New  York  City,  had  a page  one  story 
in  the  Greenwich  Village  Weekly  called  "Village 
Voice.”  This  was  in  late  January. 

Holly  Stern  reports  that  she  spent  Christmas 
at  home  in  Berkeley  and  then  moved  to  a new 
address  — 49  East  96th  Street,  Apartment  11B, 
New  York  28,  N.  Y.  Friends  are  welcome  there. 

Kramol  Tongdhummachart,  m,  of  Thailand, 
now  studying  for  His  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  was  one  of  four  speakers  from  as 
many  countries  who  took  part  in  a panel  discus- 
sion on  “Education  in  Changing  Southeast  Asia” 
in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  in  the  early  winter. 

“Have  been  living  in  New  York  City  for  a 
year  now  and  am  working  for  the  French  Em- 
bassy-Press and  Information  Service  as  a trans- 


ADMITTED  TO  BAR.  Richard  J.  Baker, 
’53,  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
on  November  10,  1959,  standing  first 
among  the  fifteen  candidates  who  took  the 
state  bar  examination.  He  is  an  attorney 
in  the  office  of  the  General  Counsel,  State 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company,  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts.  Richard  is  married  to 
the  former  Carol  H.  Schotte.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Laurie  Ann,  born  August  8, 
1959,  and  are  making  their  home  at  3 Bay- 
berry  Road,  Worcester. 


lator,”  writes  Susan  Touschard.  “My  work  is 
a combination  of  translator,  proofreader,  copy 
writer,  editor,  layout  designer,  Gal  Friday,  and 
T love  it.”  She  has  moved  to  37  East  83rd 
•St.,  New  York  28. 

The  Eastbourne  Herald  Chronicle,  Sussex, 
England,  mentioned  Oberlin  College  briefly  in  a 
feature  story  about  Jean  K.  Warner,  who  was  a 
graduate  assistant  in  geology  and  geography  at 
Oberlin  in  1958-59.  She  came  to  Oberlin  on  an 
English  Speaking  Union  award.  When  she  fin- 
ished her  year  at  Oberlin  she  spent  two  months 
in  travel,  down  to  the  Mexican  border,  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  up  into  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

After  six  months  in  Primavera,  Altos,  Para- 
guay, in  the  work  camp  of  the  Sociedad  de  Her- 
manos,  Ann  “Corky”  White  returned  to  the 
States  in  December.  She  is  doing  social  work 
at  the  Pleasantville  Cottage  School,  a treatment 
center  for  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

Charles  Wilson  has  left  the  Joseph  Horne  Co. 
for  a job  in  the  purchasing  division  of  the 
plant  and  equipment  department,  Heinz  Com- 
pany, also  in  Pittsburgh. 

Susan  Woodruff  and  George  Addison  West 
were  married  in  January  in  New  York  City. 

Toni  Wolff  started  working  in  January  in  the 
fine  arts  department  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Anne  Woodmansec  works  and  lives  in  Oberlin, 
is  a member  of  the  octet  at  the  Old  Stone  Church 
in  Cleveland,  is  studying  voice  privately,  and  is 
frequently  called  on  for  solo  work. 

Paul  Worz  announces  the  birth  of  a son  in 
Port  Clinton.  Ohio,  on  January  24.  1960.  The 
name  is  Eric  Jay.  Paul  is  teaching  at  Wynn 
Elementary  in  Oregon.  Ohio,  near  Toledo.  "This 
is  first  year  of  new  elementary  physical  educa- 
tion program  and  I am  my  own  boss,”  he  says. 
“Enjoy  it  very  much!” 

Barbara  Gilruth  was  married  on  January  29 
to  John  Wyatt  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  They  have 
moved  to  Berkeley,  Calif.,  where  John  will  con- 
tinue his  graduate  study  in  mathematics. 

1960 

Deborah  Ann  Brown,  who  attended  Oberlir. 
College  through  her  sophomore  year,  was  married 
on  Oct.  2,  in  Barrington,  R.  I.,  to  Loring  Hunt 
Puffer,  an  insurance  agent  for  the  John  Han- 
cock Co.  in  Providence.  The  couple  plan  to 
live  in  Barrington. 

A card  from  Beth  Boyce  in  January  announced, 
“After  February  2,  1960,  my  new  name  will  be 
Mrs.  Thomas  Allen  Neyland  and  my  new  ad- 
dress will  be  1911  Whitis  St.,  Austin  5,  Texas. 
I will  complete  my  master  of  music  degree  in 
August  of  this  year.” 

Jo  Ann  Hage'.c  gave  her  senior  recital  in  Ober- 
lin on  January  23.  finished  up  her  final  examina- 
tions for  a bachelor  of  music  degree,  and  then 
took  off  for  Wichita,  where  she  is  already  a 
graduate  student  in  the  University.  She  will 
return  to  Oberlin  to  receive  her  diploma  in  June. 

1961 

Mary  Beth  Alamanrode  has  been  hospitalized 
in  Dallas.  Texas,  since  June  1959.  She  plans  to 
be  a biology  major  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, beginning  this  summer  or  next  fall.  She 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  may  re- 
member her.  Mary  Beth’s  address  is:  P.O. 
Box  1769,  Dallas  21,  Texas. 

V-l  2 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  D.  Michael,  Jr.  (Re 
becca  Rogers,  ’46)  have  been  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  since  1952, 
when  Mike  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  This  winter,  ’59-’60.  they 
are  in  Pennsylvania  near  Valley  Forge,  where 
Mike  is  having  a sabbatical  year  to  do  research 
at  the  Valley  Forge  Heart  Institute  and  Lan- 
kenau  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  They  have 
three  children  — John,  14.  Nancy.  13,  and  Jim. 
7.  They  expect  to  return  to  California  in  Sep- 
tember and  will  welcome  seeing  any  of  their 
Oberlin  friends. 

Kenneth  R.  Wright  sends  a succinct  report: 
Married  yes;  children  — - five;  Occupation 
- plant  manager;  home  owner  — yes.” 

Albert  Zupek  accepted  the  position  of  general 
manager,  heavy  chemicals  division.  Bonewitz 
Chemical  Co.,  Burlington,  la.,  effective  Novem- 
ber 1,  1959. 
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LOSSES  IN  THE  OBERLIN  FAMILY 


1894 

BRACKIN  — Charles  Clark  Brackin  died  Oc- 
tober 8.  1959.  in  Warren,  Ohio,  following  an 
illness  of  six  months.  Born  in  Kinsman.  Ohio, 
in  1869,  Mr.  Brackin  received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Obcrlin  College  in  1S94.  lie  went  on  to 
the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  and  was  employed 
for  many  years  in  the  west  as  a gold  mining 
engineer.  He  also  travelled  extensively  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Survivors  include  a niece  and  two  nephews. 

1895 

RAY  — Sophia  Stella  Ray  died  January  14, 
1960,  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  Born  in  Auburn 
Ohio,  in  1869.  Miss  Ray  studied  first  in  Oberlin 
Preparatory  School  before  entering  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, where  she  received  her  A.B.  degree  in  1895. 

She  began  her  teaching  career  as  Principal  of 
Old  Glenville  High.  Glenville.  Ohio,  in  1895. 
After  Glenville  was  annexed  to  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land in  1905,  she  continued  as  a teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, retiring  in  193S.  She  spent  her  last 
years  wintering  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  and 
summering  in  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 

1896 

UPTON  — Mrs.  William  Treat  Upton  (Har- 
riet Lelia  Elmore)  died  May  4.  1958,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Born  in  English  Center.  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1872.  Mrs.  Upton  attended  the  Oberlin 
Academy,  continuing  in  the  College  where  she 
received  her  A.B.  in  1896.  She  taught  school 
in  Tarrytown,  New  York,  for  three  years  before 
her  marriage,  in  1899,  to  William  Treat  Upon, 
’96.  instructor  of  piano  in  the  Conservatory. 

The  Uptons  lived  in  Oberlin  until  1936,  so 
that  Mrs.  Upton  was  able  to  continue  her  grad- 
uate study,  receiving  her  A.M.  in  1918.  After 
Mr.  Upton  retired  from  the  faculty,  they  moved 
to  Washington,  D.  C..  where  Mrs.  Upton 
assisted  her  husband  in  his  research  in  music- 
ology. She  did  much  to  help  him  finish  his  last 
book,  a biography  of  William  Henry  Fry. 

Mrs.  Upton  was  a member  of  the  First  Church 
of  Oberlin,  and  active  in  church  work  and  mis- 
sionary work. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  William  Treat 
Upton.  ’96;  her  daughter  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  George 
Zabriskie).  ’38;  and  2 granddaughters,  all  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1900 

STETSON  — Frank  Arthur  Stetson  died  in 
Elyria.  Ohio,  January  18.  1960.  as  the  result  of 
a heart  attack  suffered  five  weeks  earlier.  He 
was  the  oldest  practicing  attorney  in  Lorain 
County. 

Mr.  Stetson  was  born  in  Oberlin  in  1877  and 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1900.  Fie  went  on  to  study  law  at  Western 
Reserve  University,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  Bar  in  1903.  In  1910  he  married  his  Ober- 
lin classmate,  the  former  Ethel  Bartlett.  Mrs. 
Stetson  died  in  1958. 

Active  in  Republican  politics  all  his  life,  he 
was  a member  of  Lorain  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions for  20  years  and  was  chairman  of  Lorain 
County  Republican  Executive  Committee.  He 
was  considered  throughout  Ohio  as  an  authority 
on  election  laws  and  was  instrumental  in  set- 
ting up  a new  Election  Code,  which  became  an 
Ohio  law  in  1930. 

An  active  32nd-degree  Mason,  Mr.  Stetson 
was  a past  master  of  King  Solomon  Lodge  in 
Elyria.  IFe  was  also  a past  exalted  ruler  and 
trustee  of  the  Elyria  Elks ; member  of  A1  Koran 
Shrine  and  Lake  Erie  Consistory. 

For  21  years,  he  was  solicitor  for  Sheffield 
Village  and  served  in  the  same  capacity  at 
Grafton,  LaGrange.  Avon  and  Vermilion-on-the- 
Lake  and  for  35  years  he  was  lawyer  for  the 
Elyria  Home  for  the  Aged. 

He  was  a member  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  Elyria. 

He  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Neva 
Thompson,  of  Elyria,  and  Mrs.  Carol  Carner, 
of  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  a son,  Frank  A.  Jr., 
of  McHenry,  Illinois;  13  grandchildren  and 
five  great-grandchildren;  his  sisters,  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Bristol  and  Miss  Florence  E.  Stetson,  both  of 
Elyria. 


1905 

GOOD  ENOUGH  — Herbert  Harold  Good- 
enough,  professor  emeritus  of  Southern  State 
Teachers’  College.  Springfield,  South  Dakota, 
died  of  a coronary  thrombosis  in  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa  on  February  17,  1960.  Burial 
was  in  the  family  lot  in  Rochester,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Born  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  May  30,  1881, 
at  the  age  of  three  months  he  accompanied  his 
parents,  Herbert  D.  Goodenough  and  Caroline 
Leonard  Goodenough,  Oberlin  1887,  to  South 
Africa,  where  his  father  was  a missionary.  He 
spent  fourteen  years  there  before  returning  to 
this  country  where  he  continued  his  education. 
He  attended  Amherst  Agricultural  College  (now 
Massachusetts  University)  from  1901  to  1902, 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1905 
and  his  A.M.  in  1912.  In  1908  he  married  Flor- 
ence Pearl  (Oberlin  ’OS). 

Mr.  Goodenough  joined  the  teaching  staff  at 
Southern  State  Teachers’  College  in  1907,  and 
served  there  as  head  of  the  Social  Science  De- 
partment until  his  retirement  in  1951.  During 
his  years  in  Springfield  he  was  active  in  com- 
munity affairs,  including  the  Athenian  Debating 
Society,  Rotary  International,  Masonic  Lodge, 
Shriners’  Club,  S.  Dakota  Social  Science  So- 
ciety, the  Congregational  Church,  and  many 
community  and  college  vocal  groups. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodenough  had  completed 
visits  with  a daughter  in  Argentina  and  with 
nephews  in  South  Africa,  where  Mr.  Good- 
enough  had  lived  as  a boy,  and  were  preparing 
for  the  last  part  of  their  trip  when  Mr.  Good- 
enough  was  stricken. 

Surviving  besides  his  wife  are  a sister,  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Bruce  of  Rochester,  Massachusetts; 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  James  FI.  Harger  (Eone 
Goodenough,  ’33),  of  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey; 
Mrs.  J.  Flerbert  Sawyer  (Aura  Goodenough.  ’36), 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Mrs.  Leroy  E.  Pe- 
terson (Lois  Goodenough,  ’37),  Swartlimore,  Pa., 
and  ten  grandchildren,  one  of  whom  (Penelope 
Harger)  is  a freshman  at  Oberlin. 

1906 

GOODENOUGFI  — Mrs.  Aubrey  W.  Good- 
enough  (Gertrude  Pearl)  died  on  February  2. 
1960  in  Los  Angeles  after  a long  illness.  Burial 
was  in  the  Goodenough  family  lot  in  Rochester, 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Goodenough  was  born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
December,  1879.  She  was  graduated  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1906.  and  was  married  to 
the  late  Aubrey  W.  Goodenough,  ’06.  the  same 
year.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Goodenough  in 
1930,  Mrs.  Goodenough  continued  to  make  her 
home  in  Colorado  Springs,  where  her  husband 
had  been  professor  of  English  at  Colorado 
College,  until  1940.  For  the  last  seventeen  years 
she  had  been  living  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sisters:  Mrs.  FI.  H. 
Goodenough  (Florence  Pearl,  ’08)  of  Springfield, 
South  Dakota,  and  Mrs.  FI.  A.  Nerby  (Mabel 
Pearl,  ’07),  of  Norwalk,  Ohio;  a daughter, 
Mrs.  Silvia  Richards  of  Los  Angeles  ; two  sons, 
David  Goodenough  of  Denver,  Colorado  and 
Maurice  Goodenough,  of  Paris,  France. 

1907 

ROGERS  — Flarold  Lee  Rogers  died  in  Bloom- 
field, New  Jersey,  February  4,  1960,  after  a long 
illness.  IFe  was  born  in  Jamestown,  New  York, 
in  1885  and  followed  several  members  of  his 
family  who  had  attended  Oberlin  College.  IFis 
father,  Rovillus  R.  Rogers,  graduated  in  1876, 
his  mother,  the  former  Lettie  Brooks,  attended 
the  Conservatory  with  the  class  of  1880,  and  his 
sister,  Edith,  was  a member  of  the  class  of  1905. 
He  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1907.  In  1909 
he  married  his  Oberlin  classmate,  Helen  Hall, 
’07. 

From  1907  to  1915,  Mr.  Rogers  was  a private 
chemist  for  Charles  M.  IFall  at  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York.  Then  he  was  chief  chemist  for  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  at  Massena, 
New  York.  From  1920  until  his  retirement  in 
1950  he  had  been  associated  with  the  Air  Reduc- 
tion Company  of  New  York,  living  in  Westwood 
and  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  before  moving  to 
Bloomfield  four  years  ago. 


Fie  was  a member  and  former  deacon  of  the 
Glen  Ridge  Congregational  Church  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Retired  Business  and  Professional 
Men's  Association  of  Orange,  the  Old  Guard  of 
Westwood,  and  the  Glen  Ridge  Battalion  Forum, 
lie  was  a former  Essex  County  committeeman. 

FIc  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Helen  Hall 
Rogers.  ’07 ; two  sons,  Flarold  R,  of  Syracuse. 
New  York,  and  Stuart  IF.,  of  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Thor- 
sen,  of  Glenview,  Illinois;  seven  grandchildren 
and  three  great-grandchildren. 

1910 

BEDFORD  — Flenry  Clark  Bedford  died  sud- 
denly November  26,  1959,  at  his  home  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Florida.  Born  in  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1875.  Mr.  Bedford  received  his 
A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in  1910.  Fie  was  or- 
dained a minister  in  1913  after  attending  Hough- 
ton Seminary,  Houghton,  New  York.  Fie  spent 
his  life  in  teaching,  administrative  work,  and 
preaching  in  South  Carolina,  Indiana,  and  Iowa. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Nellie 
Crow,  of  St.  Petersburg ; a son  and  family  in 
Vermont ; a daughter  and  family  in  North  Caro- 
lina; another  daughter  in  Iowa;  and  a third 
daughter  in  California. 

1913 

STECK  — Mrs.  John  Morris  Steck  (Mary 
Flunter  McCloy)  died  in  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia, on  October  5,  1959,  after  an  illness  of 
several  years. 

Born  in  Macau,  China,  in  1891,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  McCloy,  pioneer 
Scottish  missionaries  in  China  and  Japan.  She 
was  educated  by  private  tutors  until  she  entered 
Oberlin  Fligh  School.  In  1909  she  entered  Oberlin 
College  and  received  her  A.B.  in  1913.  She 
taught  physical  education  in  South  Bend,  In- 
diana, for  a year,  returning  to  Japan  to  teach  in 
the  YWCA  in  Tokyo  until  1919.  She  returned 
to  the  states  in  1919  and  married  John  Morris 
Steck,  a fellow  YMCA  worker,  also  from  Japan. 
(Mr.  Steck  died  in  1943).  They  made  their 
home  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  where  their 
four  children  were  born  and  educated. 

Mrs.  Steck  was  a faithful  member  of  Salem 
Church,  near  their  farm,  and  taught  an  adult 
Sunday  School  class  there  for  over  thirty  years. 
During  a teacher  shortage  she  served  for  ten 
years  as  an  elementary  school  teacher. 

Surviving  are  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
all  graduates  of  southern  colleges,  and  six  grand- 
childern ; two  sisters,  Elizabeth  McCloy,  ’13,  of 
La  Jolla.  Califonia.  and  Mrs.  Frances  Mc- 
Corkle  (’  1 3-’14) , of  La  Mesa,  California. 

WHITLOCK  — Flarold  Wright  Whitlock 
died  November  26,  1957,  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  age  of  67.  Mr.  Whitlock  studied 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  after  service  in 
World  War  I,  he  married  an  Oberlin  class- 
mate, Edith  Ormsby.  After  a short  period  in 
Chicago,  where  Mr.  Whitlock  played  in  one  of  the 
theaters  when  the  large  radio  stations  went  on 
the  air,  Mr.  Whitlock  was  playing  for  the  larg- 
est one,  KFI.  lie  became  organist  and  minister 
of  music  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Community  Pres- 
byterian Church  for  more  than  25  years.  Part 
of  his  duties  was  the  direction  of  four  choirs. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Whitlock  worked 
in  Ordnance,  but  kept  up  with  his  music  all  the 
time.  Shortly  before  his  death,  the  Beverly  Hills 
Church  held  a special  “Whitlock  Sunday”  ser- 
vice and  reception  in  recognition  of  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whitlock’s  years  of  service  to  the 
church,  presenting  Mr.  Whitlock  with  a hand- 
some parchment  scroll  and  leather  bound  Bible. 
Later  the  choir  gave  a beautiful  communion  table 
in  his  memory.  , 

lie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edith,  15;  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Florence  Jackson,  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  Mrs.  Mildred  Nichols,  of  Kingston,  New 
York;  and  a cousin,  Mrs.  Robert  la.  Ramsay 
(Marjorie  Whitlock,  ’23)  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. 

1918 

WAINWRICIIT  John  William  Watmvright 
died  January  5.  1960,  in  LaGrange.  Indiana, 
after  suffering  a heart  attack  two  months  pre- 
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viously.  He  was  born  in  Lisbon,  Ohio,  in 
hS99.  and  attended  Oberlin  Academy  for  four 
years  before  entering  the  Conservatory,  where  he 
studied  for  several  years. 

•' Tack’s”  tremendous  success  in  boys’  band 
work  was  manifested  when  he  took  the  Oberlin 
Boys’  Band  on  a tour  before  World  War  I, 
playing  at  the  White  House  for  President  Wilson. 
During  1917  and  1918  he  toured  with  the  Naval 
Reserve  Band  of  Cleveland,  then  followed  several 
years  in  Fostoria,  Ohio,  where  he  originated 
music  instruction  in  the  Fostoria  schools  and 
trained  the  United  States  championship  bands 
of  Fostoria  High  School.  From  1930  until  his 
retirement  in  1944,  he  taught  music  in  Indiana- 
polis and  Fort  Wayne  high  schools. 

In  1926  he  began  another  successful  pioneer- 
ing project  in  music  education,  the  Wainwright 
Band  and  Orchestra  Camp  near  LaGrange.  Later 
he  turned  the  Camp  over  to  Purdue  University. 

As  a member  of  the  Indiana  Committee  for 
Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions,  he  or- 
ganized prison  bands  at  the  Indiana  State  Prison 
at  Michigan  City  and  the  Indiana  State  Re- 
formatory at  Pendleton.  Pie  toured  many  times 
with  the  Prison  band  and  never  had  a single 
incidence  of  trouble. 

Pie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Jean- 
nette Streeter,  ’18;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Lynne 
Palmer;  two  sons,  John  A.  and  Dr.  William 
L. ; twelve  grandchildren ; a sister,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lindesmith;  and  four  brothers,  Joseph  B.,  Ern- 
est, Paul,  and  I^awren,  x’16. 

1921 

CROSSEN  — Dr.  Robert  J.  Crossen  died  of  a 
heart  ailment  December  19,  1959,  in  a hospital 
in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  He  was  born  in 
St.  L/Ouis,  Missouri,  in  1898  and  came  to  Oberlin 
College  in  1917,  where  he  received  his  A.B.  in 
1921. 

In  1923  he  married  Genevieve  Wilson,  a grad- 
uate of  Wellesley  College.  He  received  his  medi- 
cal degree  in  1925  from  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  in  St.  Louis.  He 
joined  the  university’s  medical  school  faculty  in 
1927,  where  he  was  an  associate  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  and  where  he  soon 
made  a brilliant  record  in  the  field  of  gynecology, 
to  which  he  dedicated  his  life.  In  1927  he  also 
started  private  practice.  Before  his  retirement 
in  1956,  he  was  chief  of  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity obstetrics  and  gynecology  unit  at  City 
Hospital.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  staffs 
of  Barnes,  St.  Ix>uis  Maternity,  St.  Louis  Chil- 
dren’s and  St.  Luke’s  hospitals. 

In  1953  he  was  awarded  an  Alumni  Citation 
by  Oberlin  College  for  distinguished  service  in 
his  profession.  The  citation  read,  in  part,  ‘‘In 
the  true  Oberlin  spirt  he  combines  scholarship  in 
an  important  professional  area  with  the  sympa- 
thetic practice  of  a healing  ministry.” 

He  extended  his  influence  far  beyond  his 
native  city  through  the  publication  of  numerous 
professional  articles  and  texts.  He  was  co- 
author of  Diseases  of  Women,  Operative  Gyne- 
cology, Gynecology  for  Nurses,  and  Synopsis  of 
Gynecology. 

He  was  a deacon  and  trustee  of  Pilgrim  Con- 
gregational Church,  a former  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Oberlin  Alumni  Club,  a diplomate  of 
the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  and 
the  American  Board  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology, a fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  a member  of  numerous  other  profes- 
sional societies. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Genevieve;  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ashley  and  Mrs.  Caro- 
line McMillan;  a son,  Dr.  Phillip  S.  Crossen 
(his  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Churchill,  ’52)  ; 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Brookes,  ’24,  and 
Mrs.  Virginia  Avery,  ’24;  and  a brother,  David, 
’27-’28. 

1922 

UNDERHILL — Mrs.  Harold  W.  Underlull 
(Charlene  Henrietta  Quayle)  died  of  a heart  at- 
tack in  Los  Angeles,  California,  February  1, 
1960.  Born  in  Madison,  Ohio,  in  1900,  she 
received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1922.  In  1923  she  married  Cutler  Asa  Bol- 
lard and  she  and  her  husband  ran  the  Dr. 
Quayle  Sanitarium  in  Madison  for  several  years. 

In  1937  she  married  Harold  W.  Underhill, 
a graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Underhill  was  a member  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Los  Angeles.  She  was  active 
in  P.T.A.,  Red  Cross  and  Girl  Scout  work. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband ; a son, 
Charles  S.  Bollard ; a daughter,  Carolyn  Sue 


Underhill;  and  a sister,  Mrs.  Lucille  Quayle 
Warren,  ’12. 

1926 

KOEFERL  — Loretta  Eleanor  Koefcrl  died 
in  Morristown.  New  Jersey,  December  29,  1959. 
She  was  born  in  Dover.  New  Jersey,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1903.  In  1921  she  came  to  Oberlin 
and  studied  in  both  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  graduating  in 
1926  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  School 
Music.  Always  intensely  interested  in  children, 
she  gave  up  a career  in  music  to  take  a position 
as  governess  in  Darien,  Connecticut.  About 
three  years  ago,  she  gave  up  that  position  and 
moved  to  Dover,  New  Jersey,  where  she  ac- 
cepted part  time  work  as  a substitute  teacher  in 
the  Dover  school  system.  Ill  health  forced  her 
to  give  up  this  work  in  the  winter  of  1958. 

She  is  survived  by  her  two  brothers:  Cle- 
ment J.,  '33,  of  Ishpeming,  Michigan,  and  John, 
of  Oradell,  New  Jersey;  one  sister,  Mrs.  Mary 
Grogan,  of  Dover,  New  Jersey;  a niece,  Con- 
stance, '55,  of  Paris,  France. 

1938 

HUBBARD  — Ellis  Wells  Hubbard  died  Febru- 
ary 2,  1960,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  a two- 
year  illness.  He  was  born  in  China  in  1916. 
the  son  of  missionary  parents.  He  attended  the 
North  China  American  School  before  coming  to 
Oberlin  College,  where  he  received  his  A.B.  in 
1938. 

Mr.  Hubbard  returned  to  China  as  an  audio- 
visual specialist  at  Cheeloo  University  but  in 
1942  he  was  interned  by  the  Japanese  Army 
and  later  that  same  year  he  was  repatriated  on 
the  Gripsholm.  Pie  received  his  A.M.  from 
Boston  University  in  1943.  While  he  was  an 
instructor  in  physics  at  New  Hampshire  Uni- 
versity in  1948,  he  won  an  audio-visual  fellow- 
ship at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  he 
studied  until  1952. 

From  1952  until  1957,  he  worked  as  an  audio- 
visual specialist  for  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency  in  Korea  and  for  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  in 
Seoul,  Korea.  He  was  awarded  a citation  by 
the  Republic  of  Korea  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  outstanding  contribution  to  the  reha- 
bilitation of  Korea  (see  Alumni  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1959).  After  returning  to  Washington 
in  1957,  for  reassignment,  he  became  ill  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  spine  (see  Alumni  Magazine, 
February,  1960). 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Marye 
Decker,  and  two  sons,  David  and  Steven,  all  of 
Arlington,  Virginia;  his  parents,  Dr.  (B.D.  ’13) 
and  Mrs.  Plugh  W.  Hubbard  (Mabel  Ellis), 
A.M.T.  '38,  of  Auburndale,  Massachusetts;  a 
brother,  Ward,  ’39,  of  Downers  Grove,  Illinois; 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Emma-Rose  Martin,  ’37-’41,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Maud 
Swift,  ’44,  of  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

1948 

HOPKINS  — John  Syckelmoore  Hopkins  died 
suddenly  January  14,  1960,  in  Winona,  Minne- 
sota. Pie  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1922,  and  received  his  A.B.  form  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1948  and  his  A.M.  in  1950.  He  also 
studied  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

In  1954-55  he  taught  in  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  in  the  years  immediately  following, 
was  an  instructor  in  geography  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Illinois.  Pie  had  joined  the 
faculty  of  Winona  State  College  in  September, 
1959. 

Pie  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Marion  Springer,  ’48  ; his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Burr  Hopkins  (Murrell  Edwards),  both 
’08,  of  Cincinnati ; a sister,  Mrs.  Martha  Ilop- 
kins  Shcard,  ’34,  of  Cincinnati;  and  a brother, 
Lewis,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

1954 

KRAYBILL  — James  Lindemuth  Kraybill  died 
December  30,  1959,  in  Manhcim,  Pennsylvania, 
after  an  illness  of  a week.  Born  in  Manheim 
in  1931,  he  came  to  Oberlin  College  in  1950, 
where  he  was  a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
received  his  A.B.  degree,  with  honors,  in  1954. 
He  went  on  to  receive  his  A.M.  from  Plarvard 
University  in  1957  and  was  enrolled  in  Harvard 
Law  School  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Kraybill,  of  Manhcim;  and  a sister,  Mary, 
a student  at  Linden  Hall  Academy  in  Lititz, 
Pennsylvania. 


Necrology 

A full  coverage  will  appear  in  fall  issues  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine. 

BEHRENS,  Frederick  VV.  R.,  ’25  on  11/13/59 
BIGELOW,  John  Chadwick,  ’22  on  2/19/59 
BLAKE,  Mary  Otis,  ’93  on  5/5/59 
BRUBAKER,  Ethel,  ’ll  on  12/29/59 
BUELL,  ALICE  STANDISH,  ’14  on  3/18/60 
BUNKER,  Paul  Richards,  ’18  on  1/30/60 
COOLEY,  H.  Ruth  Kellogg,  ’ll  on  11/22/59 
CURTISS,  Grace  Erwin,  ’97  on  2/11/60 
DEWEY,  Helen  Eunice,  ’88  on  10/19/59 
DRIEHORST,  Mary  Darst,  ’15  on  2/28/60 
DURAND,  Edward  Dana,  ’93  on  1/6/60 
DUTTON,  Helen  Wright,  ’00  on  2/24/60 
EELLS,  Edwin.  Jr.,  ’15  on  11/11/59 
FAY,  Ralph  Brooks,  ’03  on  2/5/60 
FREEMAN,  Mark,  ’ll  on  10/9/59 
GIBLER,  Brooks  Russell,  ’15  on  11/23/59 
GRAHAM,  Jane,  ’58  on  2/22/60 
GRISWOLD,  Lewis  Tucker,  ’07  on  7/11/59 
HALL.  Martha  Lindley,  ’97  on  1/21/60 
HAMMOND,  Norma  Mae,  ’29  on  2/24/60 
HESS,  Clayton  Francis,  ’23  on  12/13 '59 
HOPE,  Harold  John,  ’16  on  11/23/59 
JOHNSON,  Lenna  Cheesman,  ’08  on  11/19/59 
KELLY,  Elizabeth  Lee.  ’10  — no  date 
KIMBALL,  Cyvelia  Winship,  ’x96  on  2/24/60 
KUHNS,  Bertha  Zundel,  ’13  on  10/30/59 
LEE,  Lillie  Ann.  ’90  on  1/29/60 
LITTLE,  SCusan)  Genevieve,  ’00  on  2/6/60 
LUPTON,  Erma,  ’22  on  2/2/60 
MARSH,  Daisy  Roberts,  ’98  on  5/27/59 
MARTIN,  Gertude  Hollister,  ’ll  on  1/9/60 
MILLER,  Millicent  Bate,  ’27  on  1/7/60 
MILLIKAN,  Laura  Grosvenor,  ’24  on  2/2S/60 
MOORE,  Gladys  Ferry,  ’17  on  2/7/60 
MUNN,  Mary  Noonan,  ’94  on  2/2/60 
OGAWA,  Chuzo,  ’05  on  8/8/58 
PENCE,  John  Wesley,  ’17  on  11/25/59 
PETTIBONE,  Earl  Winton,  ’01  on  11/27/59 
PHINNEY,  Florence  Voorhees,  ’00  on  11/13/59 
RANDALL,  Donald  Robert,  ’57  on  11/26/59 
ROBSON,  Robert,  ’08  on  2/14/60 
SCHWARTZ,  Margaret  Hill.  ’23  on  10/28/59 
SHAW,  Hannah  Goldstein,  ’12  on  11/30/59 
SMAILS,  William  Herbert,  ’10  on  11/3/59 
SMITH,  Joseph  Lloyd,  ’97  on  12/5/59 
STEWART,  Ola  Jackson,  ’08  on  12/19/59 
STREET,  William  Dana,  ’21  on  12/27/58 

THOMPSON,  Marjorie  Browne,  x’19-’20  on 
9/6/59 

TRAENKE.  Frank  Louis,  ’18  on  11/8/59 
TRCKA,  Charles  Joseph,  ’96  on  10/8/59 
WARNER.  Estelle  Hynes.  ’26  on  12/2/59 
WESTON,  Edith  Gray,  ’03  on  9/7/59 
WILEY,  Alice  Kennedy,  ’28  on  2/8/60 
ZIMMERMAN,  Harry,  '93  — no  date 
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The  Genera!  Commencement  Exercises 

PROGRAM  OF  EVENTS 
1960 


COMMENCEMENT  COLLEGE 
Wednesday,  June  8 through  Friday,  June  10 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  EVENTS 
Wednesday,  June  8 


OPENING  DAY 


Friday,  June  10 


9:00  a.  m. 
9:30  a.  m. 
12:15  p.  m. 

2:30  p.  m. 
2:30  p.  m. 
3:00  p.m. 
6:00  p.  m. 
8:00  p.  m. 

8:00  p.  m. 


Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Board.  Red  Room,  Oberlin  Inn. 
Senior  Class  Breakfast.  Snack  Bar. 

Alumni-Senior  Luncheon.  (Undergraduate  Program.) 

Dascomb  Hall. 

G & S.  Hall  Auditorium. 

Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Board.  Red  Room.  Oberlin  Inn. 
Alumni-Varsity  Baseball  Game.  Athletic  Field. 
Half-Century  Council  Dinner.  Dascomb  Hall. 
Commencement  Recital  (Part  I),  the  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Warner  Hall. 

Trustee  Meeting.  Shipherd  Lounge. 


ALUMNI  DAY 
Saturday,  June  1 1 


Golfers’  Breakfast.  Golf  Course. 

Alumni  Golf  Tournament  (men).  Golf  Course. 
Breakfast,  Women’s  P.  E.  Alumnae  and  W.  A.  A.  Hales 
Gymnasium. 

12:00  a.  m.  President  and  Mrs.  Carr’s  Reception  for  Alumni 
and  Guests.  Wilder  Lounge, 
m.  Alumni  Luncheon.  George  M.  Jones  Field  House. 

4:30  p.  m.  Alumni  Swimming.  Crane  Pool, 
p.  m.  Intercollegiate  Baseball  Game.  Oberlin  vs.  Baldwin- 
Wallace.  Athletic  Field. 

Oberlin  Opera  Lab.  Hall  Auditorium. 

Women’s  Dinner.  Dascomb  Hall. 

Men’s  Dinner,  in  charge  of  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment. George  M.  Jones  Field  House. 

8:00  p.  m.  Commencement  Recital  (Part  II),  the  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Finney  Chapel. 

G & S.  Hall  Auditorium. 

Campus  Illumination. 

The  Commencement  Band  and  Alumni  Sing.  Finney 
Chapel  Plaza. 

10:00  p.  m.  Class  Reunions.  (See  your  class  officers.) 


8:00 

8:00 

8:00 

10:00 

12:00 

2:30 

2:30 

3:00 

6:00 

6:00 


8:00 

8:30 

9:30 


a.  m. 
a.  m. 
a.  m. 


p.  m. 
p.  m. 
p.  m. 


p.  m. 
p.  m. 
p.  m. 


BACCALAUREATE  DAY 
Sunday,  June  12 

8:00  a.  m.  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Association  Breakfast.  May 
Cottage. 

Services  in  the  Oberlin  Churches. 

Clciss  Dinners. 

Concert.  The  Commencement  Band.  Tappan  Square. 
Academic  Procession. 

Baccalaureate  Service.  Finney  Chapel. 

Reception  for  Degree  Candidates  and  Their  Fami- 
lies. The  President’s  House,  154  Forest  Street. 
Parents’  Suppers,  in  Senior  Dining  Halls. 

Reunion  Supper,  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  Harkness 
House. 

9:00  p.  m.  Concert.  Oberlin  College  Choir.  Finney  Chapel. 


11:00 

12:45 

1:45 

2:30 

3:00 

7:30 

6:30 

6:30 


a.  m. 
p.  m. 
p.  m. 
p.  m. 
p.  m. 
-9:00  p.  m 

p.  m. 
p.  m. 


8:15  a.  m. 
9:00  a.  m. 
9:30  a.  m. 

12:00  m. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY 
Monday,  June  13 

Concert.  The  Commencement  Band.  Tappan  Square. 
Academic  Procession. 

Outdoor  Commencement  Exercises.  (Finney  Chapel  in 
case  of  rain). 

Buffet  Luncheon. 
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